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It’s That Time of the Year Again 


for PIGS and LAMBS, 


seeanestannioneneay seetenanagonane stone 


T’S SPRING NOW, and summer’s not far off. 

Time for farm families to think about get- 
ting better returns this year from the efforts 
spent in preparing the land and tending the 
garden. 

And what about the hams and bacon, 
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the mutton and wool? Will they show an 
increase in quality in 1947? 

For valuable assistance in improving such 
sources of farm income, and in multiplying 
the supplies that can reduce living expenses, 
use these International Harvester booklets: 


Hogs for Pork and Profit 
Sheep for Mutton, Wool, and Money - 
Tractor Plowing at Its Best 


More Productive Gardening 


@ We can supply you with copies if you are not already using them. Write to 


Consumer Relations Department 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Better Living Through Farm improvement 
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The standard of industry is the stand- 
ard of the classroom in the woodwork- 
ing shop of George Washington High 
School, Alexandria, Virginia, 
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DELTA wo dollar 


MACHINE TOOLS Your budget buys more low-cost 


Delta* Machine Tools; you can al- 
lot more operating time per student 


By specifying low-cost Delta Machine 

ools on your requisition, you can com- 
pletely equip a shop — with a lower 
capital investment. 

Delta’s cost savings are not made at the 
expense of quality, but are due to advanced 
design and modern production methods 
applied to a large volume of standard 
models. You pay less for the equivalent in 
performance of many heavier, more ex- 
pensive tools on metalworking and wood- 
working operations, 

With more Delta Machine Tools in the 
classroom, you are able to give a greater 
number of students an increased amount 
of actual operating instruction. This is 
practical training that reflects credit on 
your teaching, when graduates go into in- 
dustry; practically every branch of Ameri- 


Band Saws 


Free! Catalog B-15 illustrates and 
describes low-cost Delta Machine 
Tools that meet these school shop 
requirements: economy of purchase 
and operation . . . ideal size and 
weight . . . high standards of 
safety. To request your free copy, 
use coupon at right. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. (if. 


Drill Presses 


invested... 


can industry uses Delta Machine Tools. 

Delta tools provide other advantages 
favorable to your budget aad working re- 
quirements: (a) Operating and mainten- 
ance expense is-held to a minimum; (b) 
Compactness and portability permit quick 
floor rearrangement as projects change; (c) 
Convenient height helps students to per- 
form tool operations easily; (d) Safety 
guards protect students from moving parts 
(Delta Machine Tools meet the rigid pro- 
visions of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission). 

Thousands of instructors, supervisors, 
and department heads recommend equip- 
ping the modern shop with Delta Machine 
Tools, Specify Delta on your requisition 
for equipment . . . Delta Manufacturing 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Tear out coupon and mail today! 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
754E E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Send me Catalog B-15 describing 
low-cost Delta Machine Tools. 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal. 
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SIMPLIFY 


THE 


EAST TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TEACHING The easiest and simplest way to teach modern shop techniques is with 


OF 
MODERN 
SHOP 
PRACTICE 
WITH 


modern shop equipment. New methods, new materials and new precis- 
ion came out of the war. Manufacturers learned to work to unprecedented 
degrees of accuracy; necessity forced the development of dozens of new 
materials—metals, alloys, and plastics. These new materials, improved 
methods and higher precision standards are here to stay. 


The vocational student today must be trained according to the trends of 
the times. The problems of training are greatly simplified by using equip- 
ment that meets these new, more rigid’ re- 
quirements. That's why more and more 
schools everywhere are choosing modern 
South Bend Precision Lathes for teaching 
today’s methods with today’s materials. 
Send for this catalog —Write today for Catalog 100-D 
which shows, in full color, all types, sizes and models of 
South Bend Precision Lathes. South Bend Lathes are 
™. made with 9-inch, 10-inch, 13-inch, 14-inch, and 16- 


inch swings, and bed lengths to 12’. The complete line of 
South Bend attachments and accessories also is shown. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 
465 EAST MADISON STREET + SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
Lathe Builders Since 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 
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A Problem for Veterans* 


HE stampede of war veterans into colleges and uni- 
versities may contribute to a serious shortage of 
skilled craftsmen in vital industries a few years hence. 
This possibility is highlighted by comparison of sta- 
tistics available from colleges and from the Apprentice 
Training Service of the Department of Labor. 

Upwards of 1,000,000 ex-GI’s who entered college last 
fall are enduring incredibly overcrowded classroom and 
dormitory conditions. At the same time, industry needs 
an estimated 500,000 young men and women for indus- 
trial training if the nation is to maintain a working force 
of about 5,500,000 skilled craftsmen. 

Why is the nation’s industrial training program failing 
to attract more ex-service men and women? : 

Part of the blame lies in the failure of industry to 
dramatize the opportunity for advancement that exists 
in our expanding postwar economy. Another partial 
answer stems from the widespread feeling among youth 
that the possession of a college degree endows the holder 
with a magic key to success and automatically imparts 
high social prestige. A third reason is perhaps a mis- 
understanding of the historic role of the apprentice in 
industry and failure to comprehend the benefits of ap- 
prenticeship training. 

The Apprentice Training Service has for almost 10 
years extended the fullest cooperation to any employer 
interested in establishing and improving such programs. 
Upwards of 46,000 industrial firms now are cooperating 
in training apprentices, but that total might well be 
doubled to meet present and future needs. 

The work of the apprenticeship agencies has resulted 
in a flood of applications for such training in soundly 
conceived programs, including the more glamorous trades 
such as aviation and electronics. 

Examination of the benefits of the program shows that 
veterans taking apprentice training gain some immediate 
advantages over those who elect to enter college. The 
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courses require approximately the same time—four years. 
While in training the apprentices derive the same GI 
benefits; upon completion they are practically certain 
of good paying jobs. 

Where the apprentices have a real advantage is in 
the matter of immediate earnings. The collegians find 
their daytime hours taken up by classes and must rely 
for supplementary funds upon part-time jobs in college 
areas teaming with other young people looking for the 
same thing. The apprentices are paid regular weekly 
wages under a formal agreement with their employers. 

From the standpoint of prestige alone, apprenticeship 
training is one of the most ancient and honored systems 
prevailing throughout industries requiring unusual skill. 
Today’s apprentices are the legatees of the influential! 
medieval guilds of such artisans as jewelers, watch- 
makers, and workers in precious metals and valuable 
commodities. 

I do not want to disparage college training. The influx 
of ex-Gl’s to colleges is a sociological development that 
holds infinite promise for the nation. 

Business, however, would do well to present the points 
in favor of apprentice training in a planned apprentice 
recruiting program and to emphasize that courses for 
apprentices are as definitely planned and presented as 
the average college course. 

I know of no better way for an ambitious youth to 
gain economic security than by acquiring a skilled craft 
that no one can take away from him. I know of no better 
way for industry to demonstrate the value of initiative 
than to establish and maintain sound apprentice train- 


ing programs. 
William L. Batt 


Member, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
President, SKF Industries, Inc. 
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Frank C. Moore 


N order to have a common background end under- 
standing, in speaking of industrial arts, it is 
necessary to first define the term. 

“Industrial arts is one of the practical arts, a form 
of non-vocational education. It has for its purpose 
giving information about and experience in the use 
of tools, materials, and processes incident generally to 
the home and the manufacturing industry.” 

To amplify the definition a little, and be sure the 
major points are interpreted alike by all, first it is a 
“practical art,” and being a practical art it is definitely 
a phase of general education. Secondly, it is non-voca- 
tional, in that it is not attempting to do the job set 
up for vocational education. Industrial arts is general 
education and in no way interferes with vocational 
education, but is the foundation on which a sound 
vocational training program should be built. Third, 
it has for its purpose “information about and expe- 
rience in the use of tools, materials, and processes.” 
Seventy-five per cent of all time students spehd in 
the school industrial arts department should be work- 
ing time, and the remaining 25 per cent should be for 
discussion of problems and for demonstrations of pro- 
cedures to be taught. 

Continuing with the definition: “incident generally 
to the home and the manufacturing industry.” How 
the home and manufacturing industry should be 
brought into the school shop curriculum will be con- 
sidered later. First, consider who takes industrial arts. 
All boys and girls interested, regardless of intelligence, 
have an opportunity to learn through industrial arts 
training. There is definitely a high correlation be- 
tween skill and intelligence. The repetitive type of 
shop work is a means of expression for some boys and 
girls, and may be for those pupils a real means of 
expression, possibly the first they have ever had in 
the school curriculum. 

Industrial arts is not education given for the specific 
purpose of definite trade instruction. When properly 
taught it is the foundation on which an intensive trade 
education must be built. 

To define teaching: 

Teaching is occasioning those activities in the mind 
of the learner which result in knowledge, power, and 
skill. 
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Improving 
Instruction in 
Industrial Arts 


Methods May Be More Important Than Content 


Teachers of industrial arts must select from the 
vast field of knowledge that which is important, that 
which is useable, and above all that which fits into 
the child’s experience and falls within his ability to 
understand and use. 

“Power” is the ability to use this knowledge in the 
solution of worthwhile practical problems. “Skill” is 
the ability to use knowledge and power effectively and 
efficiently. 

To accept the definition of industrial arts and the 
definition of teaching as given here, is to set up our 
job in shop work. 

Industrial arts properly taught offers the medium 
for real exploration and guidance. The tools, mate- 
rials, and processes must be explored in terms of boy 
interest, in terms of mechanical aptitudes, in terms of 
adaptability. School shops must have more areas of 
work—more work with plastics, more electrical work 
in junior high school, a craft shop in every junior and 
senior high school for boys and girls to elect who are 
not interested in taking further unit shop industrial 
arts instruction. 

Teachers must determine in their own minds what 
they are exploring: Is it the boy? Is it industrial pos- 
sibilities? What is this exploration for? It should be 
definitely for the purpose of giving boys and girls a 
background for their proper educational choice. 

Records must be kept which can follow the pupil 
from year to year, so that each teacher will have the 
benefit of what previous teachers have learned in 
terms of the boy’s or girl’s potential possibilities. 

Certainly the correct usage of all tools must be 
taught in the shops. Tools, materials, and processes, 
as well as machines, should only be used at the time 
in the boy’s development when he has the ability and 
power to do a good job with the equipment available. 

What should be taught about materials? 

Something about the history and manufacture, the 
quality of various materials, the limitations and the 
substitutes found for given materials. 

In connection with the processes, the shaping and 
forming of materials, the cutting, drilling, joining, and 
finishing are the fundamental processes which should 
be taught in connection with all material used in 
school shops. 














Industrial Arts shops well might include more plastic work 


It is important to teach what a machine is supposed 
to do, the care, maintenance, and lubrication of the 
machine, and how the pupil can use machines properly 
and safely. There is a safe procedure for using all 
power equipment. Understand where the power comes 
from, how to turn it off and how to turn it on; under- 
stand definitely what the machine is supposed to do 
and how it is adjusted in order to complete a given 
job. Understand how to maintain the machine, how 
to lubricate it, and be familiar with all safety de- 
vices in connection with its use. 

One of the major objectives of shop work is to teach 
pupils something about industry and how industry 
functions. Show how an industry is formed in terms 
of stockholders, directors, officers, management and 
workers, and the necessity for and purpose of each, 
in order to live and progress in an industrial society. 

Understanding the manufacturing process involved 
in manufactured products, it is possible to appreciate 
those products far better than without this knowledge. 

A good consumer is an informed buyer and a trained 
user. The shop department is trying to make good 
consumers for the world’s goods. 

People must interpret their wants in terms of spe- 
cific needs and specify for themselves that which they 
wish to purchase which fills a given need. They must 
understand how to judge and compare similar articles 
made by different manufacturers. They must under- 
stand and develop standards for comparison and pur- 
chase. They must understand how to properly use an 
article after it has been purchased. They should 
understand how to repair and maintain this article 
for efficient use. Above all, they should understand 
their limitations, as to when repair is impractical in 
terms of their abilities and tools and machines avail- 
able. Last, they should be able to determine when 
an article has become obsolete and impractical in 
terms of repair and should be replaced. 

There is one phase of shop work now being ex- 
perimented with, which never has been a definite 
part of the curriculum. This experiment has been set 
up, has been worked on for some time, and material 
will be issued for use in the whole systém which will 
give students a picture of what actually takes place 
in a manufacturing industry. 

An idea comes into a manufacturing industry for a 
new product or a production change. What must in- 
dustry do in order to undertake the production or the 
cancellation of this idea? 


First, it must determine the possibility of manu- 
facture within the organization with the present equip- 
ment and the present types of skills. It must see at 
what price it can be manufactured. It must see the 
distribution difficulties and the potential sales pos- 
sibilities. 

After deciding to make the new product, it is neces- 
sary to design and work out for production in the 
engineering department the complete production from 
beginning to end; to draw in detail all the necessary 
working drawings which are to be sent throughout 
the factory for the production department to follow. 
Drawings are sent to the pattern shop where wood 
or metal patterns are made when castings are desired. 
From the pattern shop the patterns are sent to the 
foundry where castings are made. Castings are de- 
livered to the machine shop where the necessary cut- 
ting and machining is done. The various parts are 
then sent to the assembly department where they 
are given inspection before assembly, and then given 
the final inspection before the product is ready for dis. 
tribution. 

In giving this as a part of a course, a boy is en- 
abled to understand industry and industrial processes 
and to choose his place as an industrial worker or 
manager. Most difficulties are caused by people who 
do not understand the function of other people’s jobs 
in the whole economic and social structure, and 
through information about industry and industrial 
processes it is possible to sow the seeds of proper re- 
lations between management and labor. 

The second part of the definition of industrial arts 
has to do with the home. Somewhere along the line, 
industrial arts educators may have forgotten the 
home and the possibility of the home as a factor in 
the selection of projects and the selection of processes 
to be taught in school shops. 

Some courses are taught under the heading of ‘“‘con- 
sumer architecture.” These are cosmopolitan high 
school courses and are being received with a great 
deal of interest. They start with the planning of a 
summer cottage, a one-room cottage, go into the home 
planning for an ideal five-room home, and then how 
the planning of a home affects the purchase of fur- 
niture, the study of exterior finishes and types of 
architecture, the study of new materials, new and good 
construction, insulation, types of storm windows, heat- 
ing plants, etc. 

This is a phase of bringing the home to the school 
which in many cases is far more important than the 
type of drawing originally taught. 

For the average child, there are only two reasons 
for teaching drawing in school shops: to be able to 
interpret the ideas of others as given through a draw- 
ing, or to be able to interpret your ideas to others 
through the medium of a drawing. The type of draw- 
ing taught in school shops has been changed from so 
much instrumentation to more free-hand and straight- 
edge drawing. 

It is necessary to foster and cultivate hobby possi- 
bilities in the home in terms of shop work if pupils 
ever are to have an interest in home work shops. 

Home work shop benches possible of construction 
with the ordinary tools found in the home must be de- 
veloped in school shops. Design and construct storage 
facilities for tools and materials. Design and offer 
suggestions for mounting home work shop machines 
so that they are safe in the home and possible of being 
used to their full potential powers. 

How this will be done is a question. Unless an in- 
terest is taken in the home work shop while the boy 
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is in school, the possibility of developing such an in- 
terest is remote during school age. 

This leads directly to hobby possibilities in connec- 
tion with industrial arts. A definition of a hobby 
(which will not meet with the English Department’s 
definition) is that thing you can’t wait to get to doing, 
not that thing you do in leisure time. : 

The hobby idea should be fostered; there should be 
hobby exhibits. It may be necessary to loan tools so 
that pupils can use them at home. Most people do not 
follow a hobby who do not understand the fundamen- 
tal techniques involved in producing good results. 

Perhaps junior high schools should not be so fully 
equipped with machines; perhaps more emphasis 
should be placed on hand tools and hand tool processes. 

All school shops use new wood, but when a boy 
gets out of school he seldom uses another piece of new 
wood all the rest of his life. Probably the shop should 
be teaching reconditioning of woods and refinishing of 
woods in order for a boy to understand how to use the 
the product with which he will come in contact after 
leaving the school shop. In connection with hobby 
work, it is possible to do something with repair, re- 
finishing, and painting of home furniture both inside 
and out. Something could be done about simple repair 
of floors which are badly injured in just one spot; 
something about fitting storm windows; something 
about taking care of simple plumbing repairs. These 
things may never be a hobby with some people but 
the techniques required and the results in terms of 
domestic tranquility may make them one of the most 
desirable of industrial arts possibilities. 

Consider next industrial arts at the technical high 
school level. 

Based upon experience in Cleveland, it appears that 
the transfer of training in skills is very high; that 
specialization is not necessary during the accepted 
public school period of instruction; that seldom are 
skilled mechanics made in school shops. But the back- 
ground for making skilled mechanics is one of the 
great functions of a good industrial arts program. 

It is necessary for pupils to explore all the mate- 
rials and machines and tools and processes possible 
during their early industrial arts experience. But 
specialization in the field of industrial arts should be 
specialization by larger areas rather than by specific 
and pigeon-holed activities. 

An ideal set-up after the exploration period has 
been properly conducted is a set-up at the upper sec- 
ondary level where an extensive industrial arts pro- 
gram is offered. There should be three fields with 
maximum opportunities for specialization. One would 
be the field of mechanics and manufacturing, which 
would include opportunities for intensive study of the 
tools, materials and processes, as well as intensive 
practice in the techniques involved in drawing, pat- 
ternmaking, foundry, and machine shop. A boy choos- 
ing this field would previously have experienced all 
those activities in a well-rounded junior high school 
industrial arts program, but would now take more in- 
tensive training, especially in that area in which he 
shows the greatest adaptability, interest, and potential 
possibilities. 

The second field would be the power field, including 
areas in drawing, electricity, auto mechanics, and aero- 
nautics, which would include sheet metal and welding. 
In the junior high school a boy would have had some 
experience in some of these areas, but not many. In 
his senior high school he would have an opportunity to 
specialize, with emphasis on that area of the power 
field which seemed to fit his adaptabilities, etc. 
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The third field would be graphic arts, including 
drawing, with special emphasis on design and layout 


from the art and industrial arts standpoint. Color, 
“harmony, balance, and all the requirements for good 


artistic arrangement would be included; bookbinding, 
silk screen, offset press, composition, and platen press 
work. 

While this is entirely new to most industrial arts 
secondary programs, it has untold possibilities and if 
accepted would be accepted by boys, teachers, parents, 
administrators, industry, and the vocational people as 
giving to the potential worker that background which 
is fundamentally sound and which will give the boy 
an opportunity to develop in a specialized area by 
having a complete background in the field which he 
will follow. 

Finally, consider the teacher and his responsibility. 

Too much time often is spent on several minor 
phases of content with little regard for usage in terms 
of the pupil. Too much time is spent on minor tool 
techniques which seldom are used, on instruction 
which seldom functions, on drawings which aren’t 
understood, without realizing that the teacher is losing 
for himself and his work a great majority of his op- 
portunities. Teachers must be sure that they select 
from the vast field of content that which is important, 
worth while, interesting; that which can be accom- 
plished at a given grade level; that content which is 
best taught in an industrial arts shop. The way in 
which this is taught, the method used, may be far 
more important than the content itself. Most people 
remember more about the person who taught them 
about some incidental happening which changed their 
lives and attitudes and philosophies than they do 
about about specific content. 

Industrial arts offers one of the finest opportunities 
for the development of real citizenship, for the de- 
velopment of real workers, for the understanding of 
the value of time, for the development of a cooperative 
attitude by working with common tools and on com- 
mon machines on common projects in an informal at- 
mosphere; but we must be sure that we are using all 
of our potential possibilities in terms of making sub- 
ject matter all that it should be in the curriculum. 

Method is an important part of teaching. Tools, ma- 
chines, projects, and materials accomplish little except 
when they follow a good teaching technique, a good 
procedure, a well-organized class, a well instructed 
class, and some form of evaluation so that instructor 
understands the results he is attaining. 





Graphic Arts is a field for development on secondary level 
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High School Skill Subjects 


Business Education Department Heads Express Opinions 
on Teaching Skills in High School or on College Level 


F A student wants to become a commercial teacher, 

should he study skill subjects in high school? 

There is no definite answer to this question in 
business education today. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that business educators consider the various 
aspects of this question with the possible result being 
a step toward bridging some vulnerable gaps. 

As a result of talking with teacher trainers, second- 
ary and college administrators, and high school com- 
mercial teachers, a wide variance of opinion was found 
on the subject of whether or not a high school student 
should study skill subjects in high school if he wants 
to become a commercial teacher. Since no research 
was available, it was decided to contact department 
heads in teacher-training institutions. A form letter 
and questionnaire were mailed to the Business Educa- 
tion Department Head in each of the 92 institutions 
holding membership in the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions in 1942-43. 
The department heads were asked to indicate the re- 
search which was conducted if their answer was based 
on facts. One respondent indicated that his answer 
was based on facts collected in his department during 
the past four years. All other answers were opinions 
based on experience and observation. Sixty-two per 
cent of the questionnaires were completed and re- 
turned. These 57 department heads may rightfully be 
classified as an expert jury on this question. 

The answers which may be classified have been 
tabulated. Three groupings are necessary in order to 
evaluate the material. First, the replies of department 
heads who said, “yes, the high school student who 
wants to become a commercial teacher should study 
skill subjects in high school: 


1. Yes, because of the exploratory values. Skill training 
in high school helps a student to decide whether or not he 
wants to become a commercial teacher. Exploratory time is 
less costly in high school than in college. 

2. Yes, opportunity is provided to gain practical experience 
at an early age. Since commercial teachers should have 
all the work experience possible, it is well to secure the 
tools in high school. 

3. Yes, college time may be devoted to general education. 

4. Yes, skills well learned in high school are excellent 
foundation for further skill training. 

5. Yes, many good commercial teachers get their inspira- 
tion and incentive to become teachers of business through 
their liking for high school business training and their high 
school commercial teachers. The profession greatly needs to 
recruit such potential teachers. It gives the teacher a chance 
to propagandize for teaching—a good thing if the teacher 
will do some recruiting. 

6. Yes, skills may come easier at the high school level. 

7. Yes, if college will exempt him from the fundamental 
equivalency of his high school work and enter this informa- 
tion on his college transcript. This would give him more time 
in college to take background courses in such fields as finance, 
marketing, and management which he should have as a high 
school teacher in order to broaden his basic knowledge of the 
field of business and be able to do a better job of counselling 
and guidance. One of the greatest weaknesses of high school 
teachers is that they are too narrow in fundamental business 
information. 


J. H. MORROW 


Department of Business Education 
Syracuse University 


8. Yes, because the incentive to excel in special skills is 
stronger on the high school level than it is in general educa- 
tion on the high school level. 

9. Yes, learning over a long interval of time with plenty 
of rest periods between learning periods stays with us better 
than learning done in short, intensive periods. Shorthand and 
typewriting must become a part of the individual's tool equip- 
ment—like English or handwriting. 

10. Yes, provides a proficiency and a confidence not com- 
mon to those students who begin their study of skilled sub- 
jects in. college. 

11. Yes, useful in assisting to defray college expenses. 

12. In our school (teacher-training institution) students do 
not begin work in their major until their junior year. They 
may take typewriting without credit in the freshman year and 
shorthand with credit in the sophomore year if they have not 
previously had this training. However, the addition of these 
two subjects adds an additional load to their already heavy 
program. 

13. Yes, if this does not prevent him from getting a sound 
general education in high school. 

14. Mastery of skills requires long practice under close 
teacher supervision, and under self-supervision with a view 
to improving the skill. It ought to be under competent instruc- 
tion, however, for bad habits of practice have a way of fixing 
themselves permanently. Years of use of a skill tend to fix 
the speed and accuracy with which it is performed. 

15. Yes, enables student to become familiar with certain 
high school curriculum and equipment problems. This back- 
ground will prove valuable later in making comparisons in 
advanced college classes. 

16. Makes it possible to select students who have demon- 
strated proficiency and interest in these courses before they 
embark upon a teacher-training program. 

17. The college student is not willing or not able to give 
the time and effort necessary to develop the skills properly. 
Most colleges give limited credit for the skills and college 
students put their efforts to the courses for which they receive 
credit. 

18. It is desirable for a student to complete one year of 
typewriting in high school. Further work in typewriting and 
all work in shorthand may be taken in college. 

19. If a student waits until college to take the subjects 
which he expects to teach in high school, there is danger 
that he will try to carry the college level back to the high 
school or at least he wilh have a difficult adjustment. 

20. Provides first knowledge of the commercial subjects 
in the type of school where he will teach; surrounded by the 
conditions under which he will teach and in classes composed 
of individuals such as he will teach. His college training in 
the skill subjects will augment his previously acquired knowl- 
edge, giving him two insights into the material. 


N THE above statements, numbers 1 to 11 are listed 

in the order of their importance, determined by the 
number of times they were mentioned by the re- 
spondents. Statements 12 to 20 were each mentioned 
once. 

In the original letter mailed to the 92 department 
heads, it was stated that “No reference will be made 
to the specific opinion of any individual.” In the ques- 
tionnaire on which responses were made, the follow- 
ing statement was included: “Sign your name only 
if you wish to do so.” It is believed that each depart- 
ment head stated his opinion very freely. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HEN the Rural Electrification Administration 

made loans available for Rural Electric Coopera- 
tives to take electricity to their farm members, the job 
was only begun. REA engineers designed suitable 
standards and specifications for construction. Manu- 
facturers provided materials and equipment to meet 
specifications. But someone had to get the lines to the 
farms. Surveys had to be made, easements secured, 
trees trimmed and cut, brush removed and right-of- 
way cleared, temporary bridges and roads built, holes 
dug, poles hauled and framed and raised, wire strung, 
transformers hung, installations inspected, meters con- 
nected, and the lines energized. 

Then came the ice storms and hurricanes as well as 
the usual wear and tear maintenance. This work re- 
quires line crews. Every Cooperative has to have one 
or more crews of men, ranging from four to 30 in 
number. Former farm hands and town boys make up 
the crews and “clumb-some” linemen were hired as 
foremen. Practically all needed some training. Line 
crew work not only involves many skills but is ex- 
tremely hazardous. 

In many states, REA Cooperatives organized “Safety 
and Job Training Committees” to cooperate with the 
Trade and Industrial Education officials in the organi- 
zation of training programs for line crews. In Texas 
the program was placed in the Industrial Extension 
Service of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, in cooperation with the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. This program was called “Job Train- 
ing and Safety for Rural Electric Line Crews.” . 

“Job Training” was placed first because most of the 
training is given on the job; the instructors do actual 
training and are not merely safety inspectors or safety 
supervisors. If the job is taught correctly it will be the 
safe method. 

The Texas program started in January, 1942, with 
two instructors. There are now four full-time men. 
Three have definite itineraries planned for each month; 
the fourth has an itinerary of three weeks and spends 
the fourth week of each month coordinating and super- 
vising the work of the other three, or handling special 
problems. Each instructor travels about 1,500 miles 
per month and meets with each crew assigned to him 
one full day each month. Two to four hours of the day 
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Pole Top Classes 


Training for Rural Electric Line Crews 
Keeps ‘Juice’ on and Prevents Accidents 


Safety and Job Training Instruction important 
in REA Cooperative training program in Texas 


are devoted to class or group instruction. The re- 
mainder of the day is spent with the crew in the field, 
giving such instruction as is found necessary on the 
respective jobs or operations. Each of these instructors 
had at least seven years’ experience as a lineman and 
two years as a foreman before he was selected for this 
job. There now are about 1100 men in 70 groups re- 
ceiving this training. 

Whenever an emergency arises in any of the Co-op 
systems the instructors are among the first notified. 
Other Cooperatives send crews, equipment, and mate- 
rial into the stricken area. The instructors assist the 
local managers in studying the damage and then assign- 


_ ing crews, material, and equipment to the most urgent 


parts of the disrupted systems. Each instructor is 
assigned to certain groups. It is his job to give instruc- 
tion when and where needed in the methods and safe 
procedures of repairing the broken poles, cross arms, 
and lines in the quickest and safe manner, and to co- 
ordinate the crews so that electric service may be re- 
stored as soon as possible. 

Service is first restored to dairies, hatcheries, and 
other users who produce food for Army installations 
and towns. A dairy of 500 cows depending upon elec- 
tric milkers is “in a bad way” when the electricity is 
out. Cows cannot wait and there are not enough 
“hands” in the community to do, the job. Electric “set- 
ting hens” (incubators) and “mothers” (brooders) can 
lose a lot of chicks in a hurry when the “juice” goes 
off. 

In one North Texas ice storm, four Co-op systems 
and 3,000 miles of line were involved; 250 men were 
organized into coordinated crews. An East Texas Co-op 
had 700 miles of line out of service from one storm; 
112 men repaired the damage. A Gulf Coast hurricane 
hit 2,000 miles of the lines of four Cooperatives. Only 
78 men had all the Co-op members getting service in 
seven days. To date there has not been an accident on 
one of the emergency jobs. 

Since V-J Day, there have been approved and 
started thousands of miles of construction which will 
keep crews busy for some time. Emergency and new 
construction work might be considered as urgent and 
“boom” jobs, but the regular maintenance and opera- 

(Continued on page 35) 














Industry Could Save Time and Money 
Vocational Schools Could Measure a 
Student’s Readiness for Graduation 


NDUSTRY long has been dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which it looks over its applicants and decides 
on the selection, placement, transfer, and promotion of 
employees. What is urgently. needed is more detailed 
information concerning the proficiency of each em- 
ployee and prospective employee. Some means of de- 
termining objectively the degree of proficiency of each 
person working in industry must be found in order to 
stop the alarming increase in labor turnover, and costs 
of hiring, assigning, transferring, and training those 
kept by an employer. 

During World War I, it was found that the bluffer 
in industry did not change when he entered the Army. 
When shipped to France, men failed to have the trade 
skills which they had claimed when in Camp. It be- 
came necessary to set up some method of accurately 
determining the trade ability of the many men who 
were entering the Army. This was where trade testing 
received its first big impetus. Developing and stand- 
ardizing oral trade questions has been one of the major 
research problems of the Worker Analysis Section of 
the Occupational Research Program of the United 
States Employment Service.* 

A trade test is an achievement test which has been 
designed to find out the level of a person’s proficiency 
in a certain trade or job. It never was intended that it 
should test aptitude. 


RADE tests can be of four varieties—oral, written, 

picture, or performance. Each type has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. No matter which type of 
test is made, certain requirements should be satisfied. 
These are as follows: 


1. The test should indicate with considerable accuracy the 
grade of skill possessed by the person being tested. 

2. The test must be concise and simple enough so that any 
person of ordinary intelligence may administer it and obtain 
satisfactory results after very little training. 

3. The test must be constructed according to the practices 
of the trade in the particular community in which it is to 
be used. 

4. The test should test the ability possessed by the ap- 
plicant at the time the test is given. 


A trade test aims to test skill or proficiency in the. 


shortest time possible. A very intricate experimental 
process must be gone through to compile this trade 
proficiency, which consists of the mass of common 
trade information as well as the ability to.perform the 
operations of the trade. A trade test, then, is not.a set 





*Stead, W. H., Shartle, C. L., and others, Occupational 
egg fu Techniques. New York. N. Y. American Book 


**Op. Cit. 
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of questions thrown together at random, but, rather, 
involves the most rigorous application of scientific 
method. 

The four different types of trade tests—oral, written, 
picture, and performance—will be discussed further 
and advantages and disadvantages of each will be cited 
in an effort to clarify the values of each, and where 
each would be used. 

Only insofar as information is the reflection of ex- 
perience in the trade will the question method, oral 
or written, give any indication of skill. To many fore- 
men, a workman is a bundle of mechanical skills and 
is unable to answer questions about his work. How- 
ever, if the questions are skillfully worded in the lan- 
guage of the shop and concerned with familiar proc- 
esses it will be found that most workmen who can 
perform the operations are able to talk in trade terms. 
At best, though, skill is measured only indirectly by 
an oral test. It is the theorist who thinks that the 
knowledge which the ordinary workman possesses is 
the result of intellectual toil by midnight oil. For 99 
percent of the workman, it has been gained by experi- 
ence and not through books. 


Y USING newer methods of wording questions, it 
has been found that a few oral questions at the 
time of the first interview will aid a great deal in dis- 
covering whether the job applicant is bluffing or “knows 
his stuff.” 

Job analysts of the Occupational Research Program 
were placed in direct contact with different jobs so 
that observation of a job would give them the neces- 
sary information from which to formulate trade ques- 
tions. Questions calling for a specific answer were 
couched in the language of the worker, covered as 
wide a range of job activities as possible, and were 
designed to bring out the fundamental aspects of the 
occupation. Foremen, supervisors, and skilled work- 
men were able to offer valuable information regarding 
questions that dealt with the principal operations of a 
trade. These questions were then sent to headquarters 
for review and verifieation. A number of thoroughly 
skilled workers in the occupations took part in this 
verification. * * 

The picture test is an attempt to get nearer to con- 
ditions under which a trade is performed. No actual 
processes are shown, but all the tools and machines are 
illustrated which helps to make the examination seem 
less abstract and so establishes confidence in the men 
taking the test. To a foreigner or a person with a lan- 
guage handicap, this test would be the most under- 
standable. It makes it possible to present more detailed 
questions than the oral test. The greatest disadvantage 
was that pictures taken from trade catalogs often did 
not conform to practice in a shop. Simple differences 
in machines were not easily understood and seemed to 
confuse the testee. 

The performance test is nothing more than a stand- 
ardized practical trade job, involving the use of blue- 
prints, materials, and tools characteristic of the trade. 

' (Continued on page 39) 
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“We Learn. 


to Earn” 


Homemaking Students Combine Study with 


66 E PLAN, we experiment, we ‘evaluate,’ have 

been weighty issues with the Homemaking III 
students of Napoleon, Michigan, and seemingly have 
paid full dividends for their venture in work ex- 
periences. 

A unit in “Vocations and Careers” found its place 
on the yearly calendar and advanced students were 
eager to try something new in the aspect of approach. 
Why couldn’t they investigate the kinds of employ- 
ment that graduates of Napoleon High School were 
engaged in, and locate the phases of homemaking that 
these graduates found of real value in their chosen 
vocation? As the advanced students exchanged ideas 
a plan evolved: why not create a questionnaire and 
send a copy to every girl graduate for the past five 
years? This was accomplished. Along with the check- 
ing device a letter was enclosed explaining the pur- 
poses and objectives: (1) to become acquainted with 
the vocations chosen by the graduates, (2) to learn 
how much additional training was needed, (3) to lo- 
cate the areas of homemaking which most frequently 
benefited the girls. 

Sixty-two per cent of the forms were returned and 
interesting information gathered. A brief review of 
the data is valuable in supplying an over-all picture 
of job analysis. 

Class of 1940: 17 girl graduates, 7 questionnaires 
returned. There were 10 homemakers, 2 office em- 
ployees, 1 teacher, 1 WAVE, 1 beauty operator, 1 fac- 
tory worker, 1 doing housework for parents. 
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Work Experience 


Class ef 1941: 8 girl graduates, 5 questionnaires re- 
turned. There were 4 homemakers, 2 WAVES, 1 secre- 
tary, 1 factory worker. 

Class of 1942: 19 girl graduates, 9 questionnaires 
returned. There were 9 homemakers, 2 office em- 
ployees, 2 WAVES, 2 factory workers, 1 teacher, 1 
married and factory worker, 1 married and changing 
jobs. 

Class of 1943: 7 girl graduates, 4 questionnaires re- 
turned. There were 3 homemakers, 2 office employees, 
1 WAC, 1 factory worker. 

Class of 1944: 9 girl graduates, 8 questionnaires re- 
turned. There were 2 student teachers, and 1 each 
engaged as secretarial student, student nurse, factory 
worker, office employee, clerk, waitress, at home. 

Class of 1945: 11 girl graduates, 11 questionnaires 
returned. There were 2 married and working in a 
factory, 2 clerks, 2 office employees, 2 at home with 
parents, 1 secretarial student, 1 telephone operator, 
1 factory worker. 

The list of units in homemaking most frequently 
mentioned was interesting to both present students 
and the teacher: Personality development including 
grooming, house furnishing including interior decora- 
tion, meal planning and nutrition, meal service and 
etiquette, consumer buying, food preservation, cloth- 
ing renovation, clothing construction including chil- 
dren’s garments, home management, marriage and 
family relationships, child development. 

(Continued on page 35) 



























OR several years educators have been talking in 
terms of a total program of vocational education. 
The time is ripe to take stock and point programs 
of vocational education to meet changing conditions. 
During the war years, instructional programs for 
vocational agriculture were pointed to meet emer- 
gency needs in the “Food Fights for Freedom” pro- 
gram. This change in purpose was due in part to 
the demands of the time and to the heavy inroads made 
upon farm youth and out-of-school rural young men 
through entering the Armed Services and war indus- 
tries. The successful operation of the wartime program 
in an all-out effort to fight a total war, is history. 

Many and complex have been the effects of war 
upon programs for agricultural education, the effects 
cf which will be felt for years to come, in fact. 

1. The production of most farm commodities reached 
an all-time high. A peacetime economy points to re- 
adjustments as to the character and amount of farm 
production and the prices of farm commodities. To 
effect the readjustments confronting agriculture, edu- 
cation must play an important part. 

2. The general price level rose sharply during the 
war and in the opinion of most economists, will reach 
its peak by mid-summer, 1947. The price adjustments 
that follow World War II are of significance to voca- 
tional agriculture in providing programs of systematic 
instruction designed to aid young men who have re- 
turned from the Armed Forces and from war indus- 
tries in becoming established in farming upon a basis 
to avoid the tragedies following in the wake of falling 
prices. 

3. Farm youth and other farm workers left the 
farm in tremendous numbers to enter war industries 
and Armed Services. Many new farm operators and 
farm workers are needed in the postwar period. Most 
of them will be relatively untrained. Of the male en- 
listed personnel, more than 50 per cent had only one 
to four years of high school training. Educational pro- 
grams have a challenging contribution to make in the 
establishment or reestablishment of young persons in 
farming. 

4. Marked progress was underway near the out- 
break of the war toward rural electrification. This 
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Increased mechanization of agriculture points to one training area 
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Vocational 
Agriculture’s 
Next Steps 


service can be expected to make rapid expansion dur- 
ing the postwar period and bring with it many prob- 
lems requiring training. 

5. Some other problems might be mentioned such 
as mechanization, deterioration of farm buildings, 
shifting of types of farming, the increase in the size 
of farms, deterioration of farm machinery and the in- 
creased necessity for making timely repairs, and the 
decreasing proportion of the population necessary to 
agricultural production. 

From 1918 to World War II, the program in voca- 
tional agriculture emphasized three types of classes 
designed to meet the needs of three groups; namely, 
the in-school farm youth, the out-of-school rural 
youth, and the adult farmer group. In scope, the pro- 
gram reached approximately one-third of the needed 
beginning farmers and was available to not more 
than 10 per cent of those established in farming. 

Evidence points to the need to greatly expand and 
broaden the program in vocational agriculture to 
reach greater numbers in these groups, and also to 
provide instruction for farm workers and part-time 
farmers. 

An accepted objective to be used as an effective 
guide in the development of training programs for the 
several groups would be to develop an individual’s 
ability to establish and maintain himself in farming. 

In the final analysis, it is logical to conclude that to 
attain this objective to the fullest extent requires: 

(1) The further expansion of the program of voca- 
tional agriculture to achieve the goal that all entrants 
into farming have access to and available, four years 
of pre-service training in high school (all day classes) ; 
(2) further development of young farmer class in- 
struction to provide follow-up and continuation train- 
ing during the critical period between high school and 
ultimate establishment in farming on a satisfactory 
basis; and (3) the further extension of year-round or- 
ganized adult farmer programs to all centers within 
the community to provide opportunity for all adult 
farmers to keep up-to-date in their farm training. 

Again: the time is ripe for action pointing toward 
the development of functioning programs of vocational 
agriculture for every rural community. 
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The NAVY’S | 
Vocationally Trained Non-Veteran 
Reserve Program 


Mechanization of Navy 
Requires Trained Men 


OR generations before World War II, the Navy was 

a wholly volunteer organization. It was also 
virtually self-contained. Youngsters who felt the lure 
of the sea enlisted, often with the idea of making the 
Navy a lifelong career. They “signed on” as appren- 
tices. Any instruction they required for advancement 
to higher rates was given aboard ship, and then sup- 
plemented by a variety of schools ashore. The Navy 
thus conducted its own vocational training. 

In World War II, the Navy grew to nearly 3,500,000 
men, hundreds of whom were draftees. The Navy tried 
to utilize the civilian skills of these, but it had to con- 
duct, necessarily, an enormous vocational training 
program to fit them for efficient services. 

Now that the war is over and the Navy is approach- 
ing a peacetime basis, the problems of preparedness 
are being reviewed in the light of experiences and in 
connection with many vital forces that never before 
have been so important. Among the latter is the un- 
forgettable consideration that the time element in 
modern war has been reduced to a point where even 
a very powerful Navy simply may not have time to 
get ready, in terms of previous concepts of prepared- 
ness, before being overwhelmed. 

Specifically, modern Naval equipment is becoming 
increasingly complicated and involved and technically 
exacting. The time required to train Navy technicians 
will no doubt increase in proportion with the com- 
plexity of the material. However, if the time neces- 
sary for this training cannot be spared, obviously ad- 
vance training must be provided as a measure of pre- 
paredness during peace. Since the Navy is being re- 
duced to a minimal regular establishment, this Kind 
of preparedness must also be applied to a substantial 
body of potential Naval personnel outside the Navy 
itself; thus the Naval Reserve. It is apparently Con- 
gressional policy to make it possible for the Navy 
to do so. 


HE utilization of civilian skills and training is an 
obvious means of attaining a skilled reserve and 
the postwar Naval Reserve policy therefore began with 
the enrollment in the Reserve of Navy veterans, to 
capitalize on their skills and experiences. The first 
extension of invitation to others to join the Reserve 
grew from a series of conferences with leading officials 
and members of the American Vocational Association, 
to include the Vocationally Trained Non-Veteran Re- 
serve Program, as announced at the National Conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Association, Decem- 
ber 4, 1946. 
(It was necessary at the same time to extend en- 
listment opportunities to all young Americans in the 
same age group, a step determined as the Vocational 
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Program was about to be announced. The Vocational 
Program, however, has been emphasized as one of 
special value, and has been given special attention by 
the Navy Department.) 

A measure of the Navy’s interest in vocationally 
trained young men is indicated by the special pro- 
vision applied to that part of the Reserve Program at 
a time when the Selective Service Act was affecting 
thousands of young men every month. This special 
provision allowed a limited number of selected voca- 
tionally trained youths to serve on active duty in the 
Navy in lieu of the period they would otherwise have 
to serve as draftees. Through their Naval service the 
Navy would benefit, and the young men would also 
profit through the maintenance and development of 
their vocational skills. 

As this is written, the draft law is about to expire, 
so the immediate impact of this provision is not so 
strong. However, the major consideration which made 
this program appeal so strongly to vocational educa- 
tors and their students still are valid. 


ONGRESS is discussing the Universal Military 

Training bill. If this becomes law, young men 
will be compelled to receive training under the Army 
or Navy. Under these circumstances, thousands of 
young men who prefer Naval service might find the 
Naval quotas of their Induction Boards already filled. 
Membership in the Reserve is the best assurance of 
Naval service if universal military training is adopted, 
or if the international situation should eventually re- 
quire re-enactment of a draft law. 

But apart from these considerations, which are in 
the nature of insurance against future contingencies, 
there is the constructive aspect. Membership in the 
Naval Reserve offers to veterans and non-veterans 
with vocational training a peculiarly attractive oppor- 
tunity to extend, develop, and broaden their knowl- 
edge. The finest equipment will be available to them 
on the annual cruises and in their regular instruction 
periods, Trained instructors will work with them. Un- 
der the vocational plan the way is open to a most 
friendly and cooperative relationship between Naval 
Reserve Units and Vocational Schools. Vocational 
educators will be welcomed at Naval Reserve Armo- 
ries and Naval Air Reserve Training Units, and many 
find themselves able to participate in various ways 
along lines of their interest. Students who take the 
two weeks cruises will return with renewed interest 
in their vocations. The advanced Navy equipment with 
which they will be working should stimulate more 
thorough understanding of the civilian application of 
their skills. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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N-SERVICE professional training of teachers of 

vocational agriculture is a major responsibility of 
the state teacher-training staff in agricultural educa- 
tion. Beginning teachers have only partially developed 
the abilities needed in teaching. This development of 
competencies must be conserved and enlarged upon. 
New developments in agriculture impel teachers to 
seek sources of information and assistance. Teacher 
trainers also find that by working directly with teach- 
ers in service they are better able to evaluate the pre- 
service program. Problems called to their attention by 
teachers can be considered in revising the teacher- 
training courses and experiences. 

Members of the staff in agricultural education at 
Michigan State College have engaged in in-service edu- 
cation since 1913 when the first itinerant teacher- 
trainer in agriculture was employed. Four members of 
the staff now divide their time among resident teach- 
ing, research and writing, and in-service teacher 
training. The in-service training activities include 
visiting teachers in the school, conducting teacher- 
training meetings on subject matter and instructional 
problems, offering graduate courses on campus and by 
extension, and cooperating with the supervisory staff 
in many types of workshop and conferences for teach- 
ers of agriculture. 

The conduct of these activities designed to help em- 
ployed teachers is governed to considerable extent by 
a number of guiding principles of in-service education. 
These are in harmony with those commonly accepted 
as governing in-service education by superintendents 
and supervisors. They imply a more direct responsi- 
bility by the teacher-training staff, however, than is 
typically accepted in most teacher-training institu- 
tions, or in many states by agricultural teacher- 
training staffs. 

The first of these guiding principles is that teacher- 
training service should be based upon teacher request. 
A necessary corollary is that teacher-trainers and su- 
pervisors should assist teachers in analyzing their 
needs. 

The third principle is that subject matter help 
should be specific. It should be carefully selected and 
given on phases that should be included in the all- 
day, young-farmer, or adult-farmer classes. Before 
laying any plans for presenting subject matter, the 
question should be raised: ‘‘Where, in your instruc- 
tion program, do you propose to use this subject 
matter?” 
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Fourth, subject matter should be given to teachers 
in such a manner as to develop essential understand- 
ings and abilities. It should be carried to the doing 
level. 

When subject matter is presented to teachers it is 
desirable that the better methods of presentation be 
used. In applying this fifth principle, a heavy respon- 
sibility is placed on the teacher-training to orient the 
subject specialist to teachers’ needs and to help him 
find desirable methods of presentation. 

It is rarely possible to simulate agricultural class- 
room conditions. So, if the subject matter is to be truly 
“professionalized,”’ the presentation should be accom- 
panied by suggestions as to its use in instruction. 

Learning is an active process. It follows that in- 
service assistance should involve, as much as possible, 
preparation by and active participation by teachers. 
A prepared lecture will not do. Questioning, discussion, 
and doing by teachers should be involved. 

Most teachers have tried out some of the visual aids 
on the market or from commercial concerns. They 
have found many of them inadequate and some utterly 
unsuited or out of date. This also can be said of some 
of the bulletins and other reference material available. 
Effective training should include preparation of in- 
structional aids, tested by teachers and educationally 
sound. 

Many agencies and institutions either have actual or 
potential resources which may be of value to teachers 
of agriculture, particularly technical information and 
experience, In-service training should involve full co- 
operation among educational and agricultural agencies 
and services. 

In teacher visitation by staff members, it is essential 
that such visits be kept free from consideration of 
administrative or inspectoral problems. The primary 
purpose is to help the teacher to improve his teaching. 

If the maximum benefits to the pre-service program 
are secured, it is essential that the persons who teach 
in the pre-service program also engage in teacher visi- 
tation and other in-service activities, and that this 
work not be delegated solely to persons who are full- 
time itinerant teacher trainers. 

In the Michigan program of in-service visitation of 
teachers of vocational agriculture, the first- and 
second-year teachers receive first consideration in 
planning itineraries. These are followed by teachers 
who are having their first experience with new phases 
of the work, such as adult- or young-farmer classes, 
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farm shop, and similar phases. Teachers who have 
been enrolled in graduate courses are often added to 
the list, and occasionally an older, experienced teacher, 
at the suggestion of the state supervisors. Itineraries 
are made up in co- 
operation with su- 
pervisors so as not 
to conflict with their 
schedules. 

No attempt is 
made to visit all 
teachers in the 
state. That is done 
by the supervisory 
staff. No adminis- 
trative problems, 
questions on reim- 
bursement, or com- 
pliance with the 
state plan enter in. 
That, too, is the re- 
sponsibility of the 
supervisory staff. 
Emphasis of visits 
is placed on help 
which the teacher 
needs in order to increase the effectiveness of his in- 
structional and other activities and on evidences of 

effectiveness of the pre-service program. In order to 

promote readiness on the part of teachers who may 
not have specifically requested a visit, and to insure 
understanding on the part of superintendents, letters 
announcing the visit are sent to both superintendent 
and teacher explaining, the purpose of the visit. It is 
gratifying to see teachers put forth an effort to enable 
the visitor to see a typical cross-section of their work, 
and to find them armed with a long list of real in- 
structional problems on which they hope to get some 
help. 

A narrative record is made of the visit and sugges- 
tions given. These records are available to the next 
visitor and to supervising teachers, and copies are sent 
to the state office and the teacher and superintendent. 
The value of this service to the resident program 
comes when the observations for a term are pooled and 
suggestions are developed for improvement of the 
program, 

As indicated earlier in this article, staff members 
cooperate with the state supervisory staff in conducting 
district conferences for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture during the year and at an annual summer con- 
ference. The last three years have seen the develop- 
ment of special workshops for teachers. The most 
extensive of these have been those for teachers carry- 
ing on .adult classes in connection with school- 
community canneries and those dealing with soil and 
water conservation and management. Also, for the past 
two years workshops have been held for teachers of 
farm mechanics. These workshops combine field study, 
skill training, new subject matter, and development of 
instructional procedures in such a manner as to win a 
ready response from teachers of agriculture in Michi- 
gan. In 1945-46, three workshops in farm mechanics 
enrolled 42 teachers. Three workshops in soils en- 
rolled 43 teachers, and since the first one was held two 
years ago nearly half of the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in the state have participated in subsequent 
workshops. 

The most recent project in in-service education is 
the conducting of one-day meetings on request of 
teachers, dealing largely with subject matter and agri- 
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cultural skills. This project involves close cooperation 
with the Michigan State College Extension Service. 
The plan as operated involves six very simple- steps: 

1. Request for assistance from a group of five or 
more instructors. 

2. Analysis of 
needs by the group, 
with assistance of a 
teacher-trainer or 
supervisor. 

3. Specific, de- 
tailed request to the 
teacher-training de- 
partment. 

4. Assignment of 
a teacher-trainer by 
the chairman of 
agricultural educa- 
tion and of a sub- 
ject specialist by 
the assistant direc- 
tor of extension. 

5. Cooperative 
planning, prepara- 
tion of materials, 
and scheduling of 
one or more meetings by the two men thus assigned. 

6. Meetings of teachers, conducted by the teacher- 
trainer and subject specialist working as a team. 

As an example of how the plan works, one meeting 
was held with teachers of Montcalm County. Questions 
were raised, and these together with tentative sugges- 
tions on seasonal character of the needs, eventually 
were forwarded to the writer who (as chairman of 
agricultural education) made staff appointments and 
asked the extension service for help. Specialists were 
assigned and met with teacher-trainers. A meeting 
was planned for November on swine, one for January 
and February on dairy, and one in March on potatoes. 
The potato meeting later grew to two, with the second 
one scheduled as a field trip in August. 

During the year 1945-46, eight groups of teachers 
from 75 departments were given in-service assistance 
on subject matter. A total of 28 meetings were held. 
These meetings typically were augmented by the 
county agricultural agent, a farmer, and occasionally 
a principal or person from a related agency. Three 
groups were single-county groups. Two involved two 
counties each, one three counties, one in northwest 
Michigan, seven counties (13 departments), and one 
the entire upper peninsula. One group had only one 
meeting. Another group of teachers asked for and got 
six meetings. 

During the current year nearly 50 of these meetings 
have been requested. The task of planning has this 
year taken most of the time of one staff member. These 
meetings have not only helped teachers of vocational 
agriculture; they have enabled teacher-trainers to 
more nearly keep up to date on subject matter. 

Every summer the teacher training and super- 
visory staff cooperate in the called conference for all 
teachers of agriculture. This conference has increas- 
ingly become a series of small-group meetings based 
upon teacher interests and needs. Many of these are 
chaired by teachers, with teacher trainers or super- 
visors acting as resource persons. A committee of 
teachers appointed by the president of the Michigan 
Association of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture al- 
ways aids in the planning of these conferences. The 
teachers always evaluate each conference, and these 

(Continued on page 32) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: When the 1947 Merchandise: Mart opened in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on February 3, there was a Distributive Education 
booth in the lobby of the Municipal Auditorium. The Merchandise 
Mart was making it easy for stores to buy right. The Distributive 
Education booth was making it easy for the merchants to learn how 
to obtain free training for their sales forces—a major step toward 
selling right. The booth was set up and maintained by the Dis- 
tributive Education Department of Georgia, headed by J. R. Wom- 
mack, state supervisor. Merchants who had come to buy, were 
able to find out exactly what kind of training they could secure, 
and how to go about getting it in their home communities. In addi- 
tion, Fashion Features, published by the Southeastern Travelers Ex- 
hibitors, Inc., for The Southeastern Retailer, featured Georgia’s 
Distributive education program in a two-page spread in the issue 
which preceded the Merchandise Mart in Atlanta. Richard H. Smith, 
itinerant instructor for the Small Town Program, explained all of 
the services available to Georgia merchants, and the extent of the 
program, is a well-written, well-illustrated article. 

Typical, perhaps, of the state program, is the Macon Distributive 
Education Department and the service it extends to its community. 
The AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL here presents the Macon 
story—one of the communities featured in Fashion Feature’s enlight- 
ening article on this educational service. G.H.F. 


ISTRIBUTIVE education in Macon, Georgia, is 
filling the need of the small stores for a personnel 
department in the opinion of Dr. Mark Smith, super- 
intendent of Bibb County Schools. Many different 
types of businesses are requesting training as a result 
of the practical training methods used in Macon during 
the past few years. Distributive education is a vital 
force now in the economic development of Macon and 
Bibb County, although the youngest of the vocational 
family. 

The high school cooperative program paved the way 
and gave a firm foundation to the adult program. In 
1943 a cooperative program was started at A. L. Miller 
High School on a test basis to see if there was a need 
on the part of students for retail training and if mer- 
chants would cooperate in placing student workers. 
Eight students were selected, trained in the retail class 
at school and placements were made in five of the 
leading retail stores, thus giving merchants an oppor- 
tunity to see how retail training might benefit worker 
and employer. The experiment was deemed a success 
and a department of distributive education was estab- 
lished in Miller High School. 

While this experiment was being carried on, the 
adult program was being started. Several pre-employ- 
ment classes were held for seasonal selling as well as 
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Macon Now Has a Large Adult Program; State Merchants 
Learn Facts About the Service at Atlanta Merchandise Mart 


classes on store time for experienced workers. The fol- 
lowing year the writer took cver the high school classes 
continuing with the five students remaining of the test 
group (two had moved away and one had left school) 
and a much larger group of juniors. 

The adult program was developed during 1944 to the 
extent that an additional instructor was secured for 
the high school program and the writer began devoting 
her entire time to adult extension training. Stores were 
requesting training to the extent that it became a prob- 
lem of scheduling time rather than promotion. 

The basic needs of a properly functioning program 
are an up-to-date technical library, the latest audio- 
visual equipment, a well-balanced film library, a spe- 
cialist in non-projection visual aids, and a staff of per- 
sonnel from the trades who are experienced as teach- 
ers. Macon and Bibb County’s far-sighted school ad- 
ministrators have provided these essentials. An in- 
structor has been trained as visual aids specialist. 

Executive and junior executive training now com- 
prises more than half the adult distributive education 
training given in Macon. Assistant managers and de- 
partment heads are being trained in all functions of 
management in various types of stores. 

As an example, the Birdsey Feed and Flour Mills, 
operating more than 100 retail stores in five southern 
states, requested training for managers and assistant 
managers of their stores. A test group of 12 came to 
Macon from five states and were taken through the 
plant to observe the product being manufactured. 
Technical merchandise information was given by the 
plant superintendent. 

In conference with store managers, a 36-hour course 
of instruction was built which included units of related 
instruction such as modern selling methods, selling 
through display, care and arrangement of stock, con- 
trolling store shrinkage, efficient methods of inventory 
and record-keeping, supervising store personnel, build- 
ing success habits. 

The company received immediate favorable results 
from the first group of store managers. Four groups, 
a total of 60 managers and assistant store managers, 
have been trained in Macon and others are scheduled 
for training. The present plan is to retrain all present 
personnel as quickly as possible, and then establish a 
semi-annual training period for all new men who are 
given managerial positions in this company. They are 
enthusiastic in praise of the program, 
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Layton S. Hawkins 


NE by one and sometimes two by two, those 

who are fortunate and survive the years come 
to the point of retiring from active duty. At least 
that is what they call the procedure by which public 
employees who reach a certain age step down and out 
—presumably because they are less able to do a day’s 
work than in their younger years. 

That is what happened to Rufus W. Stimson and 
Robert O. Small of Massachusetts; to Dr. Charles 
Prosser in September, 1945, to the author and Frank 
Cushman in 1946, and now to Layton S. Hawkins on 
May 31, 1947. 

Most who survive to reach the retirement age look 
forward with pleasure to the freedom we will have; 
to the opportunity of “being your own boss” (except 
at home); to the satisfaction that comes with doing 
those things you always have wanted to do, and doing 
them first if you want to. 

Yes, Stimson, Small, Linke, Prosser, Cushman, and 
Wright have all retired, but have they quit work? 
No! Certainly not, for if they did their 50 years in the 
educational harness would cause them to be terribly 
lonesome and to wish they were back on the job. 
Stimson in his 80th year is writing a book. Small is 
writing a report of the war training program in his 
state. Prosser is writing books, revising books, making 
speeches, and attending conferences called by the 
U. S. Office of Education on what to do with the 
Prosser Resolution regarding the “60 per cent.’ Cush- 
man is in Long Beach, California, associated with his 
son in conducting conferences on labor relations, job 
analyses, and management. John Linke is living the 
life of a country gentleman. and “J.C.” since June 30, 
1946, has conducted courses in the Pennsylvania State 
College summer school, attended four conferences 
called by the U. S. Commissioner of Education on the 
Prosser Resolution, written 20 chapters of a new 
book, and spent seven weeks in Puerto Rico as chair- 
man of a committee making a survey of 15 years of 
progress in vocational education as an employee of 
the Insular Board for Vocational Education. 

And now comes “Bill” Hawkins. What will he do? 
He will have plenty to do for he too is obligated to 
write books, to make speeches, to teach in summer 
schools. And best of all, he has a job at which he 
can work long or short hours, or go fishing when he 
does not choose to work at all. He will retire as Chief 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Service of the 
United States Office of Education on May 31, but he 
will not be idle, and that is the blessing of retirement. 

The author has known Layton S. Hawkins for 31 
years. They first met in November, 1916, at East 
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Layton S. Hawkins leaves U. S. Office of Education May 31, 1947 


Aurora, New York, where they were attending the 
last of the “Staten Island” conferences which did 
pioneering work in vocational education. At that time 
the Smith-Hughes Act had not yet been passed by 
Congress. The author was director of vocational edu- 
cation in Kansas City, Mo., and Mr. Hawkins had 
just been promoted from supervisor of agricultural 
education in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment to the position of state director, succeeding 
Arthur Dean. 

Ten months later we both became members of the 
original professional staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, he as assistant director for 
agriculture and the author as regional agent in the 
trade and industrial education service, both serving 
under the able leadership of Dr. Prosser as director 
of the Board. Less than one year later Mr. Hawkins 
became chief-of the vocational division, a position 
where he was called upon to initiate policies, decisions, 
procedures, and plans for the development of the 
entire Smith-Hughes program. The author had the 
pleasure and satisfaction of working closely with him; 
of serving an apprenticeship under L. H. Carris, chief, 
trade and industrial education, and under Hawkins 
and Prosser—all master craftsmen in vocational edu- 
cation. This experience formed the basis of whatever 
success the author may have had in a later period 
when he served 24% years as administrator of the 
program. 

In September, 1921, Mr. Hawkins resigned to enter 
the industrial field. First, with the United Typothetae 
of America, then as managing director of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. He then became an in- 

(Continued on page 30) 





A distinguished career in vocational education reaches a 
milestone when Layton S. Hawkins retires as chief of the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 
He has accepted the post of director of educational research 
for the American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 

In announcing the acceptance, Executive Vice President 
James McKinney said: 

“We are especially happy to welcome Bill Hawkins. Knowing 
of his pending retirement, we have been anxious to keep his 
valuable service available to all the people who need it. As 
a member of our organization, he will be available to the 
whole field of vocational education. We want him to continue 
his nationwide contacts and relationships and to pursue those 
projects he deems to be important. With the rapid progress 
being made in the industrial and training fields, all of us can 
make good use of his expert counsel.””—“Tech Training” Spring 
Edition, May 1, 1947. 
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FAIRMONT Believes in 


Distributive Education 


Tours Interest H.S. Students 


NETTIE LEE KITCHEN 


Teacher-Coordinator, 
Fairmont Senior H.S., Fairmont, West Virginia 


HE modern trend in education is toward the use of 

more visual aids. The usually accepted visual aids 
ere films; actual props, and posters but there is an- 
other type of visual aid which is being neglected. This 
is tours and visits to see the type of merchandise 
being sold, the way it is manufactured, the way a 
plant operates, etc. 

More than a normal percentage of restless students 
find their way into distributive education classes. 
Some have fallen behind in their school work, some 
are older than the average senior, some need money 
to help out at home, others haven’t fit into the regular 
curriculum. The interest of these students must be 
caught and held by something different than usual 
classroom techniques. In the distributive education 
class at Fairmont West High, Fairmont, West Virginia, 
lessons are an activity rather than a study. 

Several business people have visited the class this 
year, talking about futures in the retailing field, their 
own progress, and giving vivid accounts and demon- 
strations of different vocations. 

Following a talk on “The Part Color Plays in Dis- 
play,” the class was invited by the speaker to the 
display department of his store. They saw how a dis- 
play was built and how paint could be mixed to get 
any desired shade or tint. They poked through the 
multitude of display stock and were fascinated by 
the simple things that could be used. Here was a lesson 
demonstrating the place imagination, ingenuity, and 
showmanship play in the retail field. It was a “living 
lesson.”’ Students do not think of such trips as such, 
but as “getting out of class’ and they are far more 
receptive to what they see than they would be to a 
classroom lecture. 


HE non-selling departments and the large part 

they play in retailing was covered by a trip to Pitts- 
burgh and a tour of those departments in the Joseph 
Horne Co. plant. Having worked only in small stores, 
the students had not had a chance to grasp the full 
meaning and importance of accurate and complete 
records. After seeing the tremendous amount of work 
and expense involved in the tracing of a single error, 
they realized how necessary it is to be accurate in 
making out sales slips. 

Several of the trainees had never been out of Fair- 
mont and only two ever had stayed in a hotel. This 
necessitated instructions on how to register, how to 
obtain services, how much to tip, how to order in a 
restaurant, etc. 

The big city stores came in for criticism, because 
clerks did not show the courtesy to customers that 
the coordinator had stressed as important in good 

(Continued on page 32) 
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T Fairmont State College (once a teachers’ college, 
now a full-fledged fine arts college) veterans 
show a marked interest in courses pointed toward vo- 
cations. New departments in retailing and distributive 
education, business administration, office administra- 
tion, and industrial arts, added last September, are 
justified by high enrollments. 

Of the total student body of 898, more than 18 per 
cent enrolled for majors in these fields. In retailing, 
168 persons enrolled, 102 of them veterans. 

A discussion of the history of trading brought snap 
shots, movie film and narratives from boys who had 
observed open market places and bartering of goods 
en Iwo Jima, in the Philippines, and in Japan, and 
stories of inflated prices where demand exceeded 
supply. 

Recent books and new magazine subscriptions being 
super-scarce, original research became the order of 
the day. Students could be seen about town with 
cameras and check lists. Store fronts were photo- 
graphed, customer traffic counted, parked automo- 
biles tabulated to determine the trading area from 
which local establishments draw business. Scores of 
people were questioned about what they thought the 
city needed most, what they like to buy, why they 
preferred some stores to others. Storekeepers were 
interviewed about displays and advertisements, poli- 
cies toward the public and employees, possibilities for 
employment and advancement. 

Three trips to local stores were made, and one to 
a large city store. Students observed non-selling op- 
erations such as receiving, marking, telephone order 
board, billing, adjustment, employment and training 
departments. Store executives volunteered that inter- 
ested candidates with training would be promoted 
rapidly to responsible positions, because of a present 
shortage of good human material. 

A local furniture buyer visited one class, spoke on 
buying procedures and problems, and answered ques- 
tions. A research specialist stressed the need for mar- 
keting one’s talents and efforts. The promotion man- 
ager of a civic-minded power company demonstrated 
with convincing facts and figures the need for trained 
business people to a group of 76 freshmen. 


ALESMAN students applied their art to meet the 
course requirement of earning $100.00 in a customer- 
contact job during the semester, Three sold insurance 
and did very well. One student with a kit of brushes 
made a creditable sum every time he found a few 
spare hours to make calls. Two boys engineered a 
Christmas tree project and cleared the requirement 
easily. Others sold musical instruments, real estate, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Ist of 13 


Roosevelt High School in St. Louis, Mo. 
Has a Sears Foundation Workshop Working 


ARNOLD ZOPF 


Supervisor, Distributive Education 
St. Louis, Missouri 


—— juvenile and young-set merchandise all 
over the place—in display cases as trim and 
modern as anything Chicago or New York stores use. 
And 100 juniors and seniors bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm. 

This is the new retailing workshop at Roosevelt 
High School in St. Louis, Missouri, the gift of the 
Sears Foundation and first of 13 retailing units to be 
provided by the Foundation to 13 schools in as many 
different states. 

Robert J. Milne, manager of the St. Louis Sears 
store, is responsible for keeping the stock up-to-date. 
The experiment is being watched with enthusiasm by 
the city school system. 

Says J. S. Nants, assistant superintendent: “We are 
looking forward and expecting this experience with 
retailing to put its roots deep in the educational soil 
of the public high schools of St. Louis and to grow 
not only among the pupils of that school but to spread 
to all of the public high schools of the city.” 

William Semsrott, manager of the Associated Re- 
tailers: “This retailing unit will help the students get 
a better over-all picture of retailing. The fundamen- 
tals of selling taught in this program, together with 
personnel development, display, advertising, and tex- 
tile information, will be of great value when the stu- 
dent finally goes into retailing, the third largest in- 
dustry in the country.” 

C. Dwight Horn, teacher of retailing and coordinator 
of the part-time cooperative program: “This practical 
unit should prove invaluable in the training of juniors 
and seniors interested in retailing as a profession.” 





Actual merchandise stimulates interest in work in school 
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Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri, as seen in evening 


The retailing workshop in the school does not take 
the place of store experience. Students are in the 
classroom part of the time, and work part-time in a 
retail store. Full school credit is given for store work 
and if students decide to go to college, these credits 
will be accepted. They graduate with their class as 
they would if taking any other course. At the same 
time they are paid for every hour spent at work in 
a store. They learn whether they like retailing and 
are suited for the work, and they have the practical 
selling experience a distributive cooperative program 
affords. 

In publicizing the program, the importance of re- 
tailing is emphasized. One of every seven persons 
gainfully employed in the U. S. is engaged in some 
phase of retailing. The variety of jobs which are not 
“behind the counter selling,” is brought out, the type 
of surroundings, and the opportunities for success. 

Someone has said, “Retailing is one of the oldest 
occupations and one of the newest professions,” mean- 
ing that there is now greater need for training in order 
to enter the retail field than ever before. It is sig- 
nificant that as the requirements for any job increase, 
the opportunities for those who meet the requirements 
also increase. 

Census figures show that two out of every five high 
school graduates become retail employees sooner or 
later. In Roosevelt High School, students can get an 
early start, earn while they learn, and have a record 
of experience both in a store and in an outstanding 
school retailing workshop to back them up when they 
leave school and start looking for the best possible job. 





A distributive class in session in new retailing workshop 
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A Safe College Home Economics Laboratory 


OME accidents which cause 

disfigurement, disability, and 
death have not been reduced even 
though home hazards have been 
discussed frequently in talks, arti- 
cles, and radio programs. Because 
of these accidents, home life is made 
less happy and business life less 
productive. 

This loss through home accidents 
will be reduced only when there is 
effective leadership for safety edu- 
cation in all communities. Colleges 
have some responsibility for pro- 
viding this leadership. 

Home economics faculties can 
make strong contributions for train- 
ing in leadership for safe home liv- 
ing because home safety affects 
most aspects of home living. Many 
home accidents result from lack of 
skill, poor management, or poor 
housing. Unless college home eco- 
nomics students recognize safety as 
a factor to consider in the solution 
of most home problems, important 
leadership in home safety will be 
lost. 

This contribution can be made 
without increasing the load of either 
faculty or students to any extent if 
classroom situations are made as 
educational as possible. Before re- 
jecting this statement, consider the 
suggestions in this article on safe 
equipment and furnishings, and the 
suggestions to be given in an article 
which will follow next month on 
integrating the teaching of safe 
practices. 

The first step in teaching safety 
is to provide as safe an environment 
in which to work as possible. The 
effect of using safe or unsafe equip- 
ment in the college home economics 
laboratories is more far-reaching 
than first thoughts may indicate. 


Drawings Courtesy National Safety Council, Chicago, Il. 


The far-reaching effect of safe or 
unsafe laboratory conditions is most 
revealing when illustrated graphi- 
cally. (See chart, page 23.) 

When students imitate equipment 
and furnishings used in college 
laboratories, the institution is either 
gratified or alarmed, depending 
upon the standards met by the 
articles imitated. Using a specific 
example, if the gas stoves in the 
unit kitchens do not have self-latch- 
ing gas cocks which lock automati- 
cally when closed, students will be 
influenced to select stoves without 
such safety features in their own 
homes and in their high school home 
economics laboratories. 

If unsatisfactory equipment in 
the college laboratory cannot be 
changed immediately, plans for 
very effective safety teaching will 
need to be made to counteract the 
effect. of imitating undesirable con- 
ditions. Unless students are taught 
to evaluate improvements in equip- 
ment from the standpoint of safety, 
they have no basis for selection 
other than imitation. As a part of 
this evaluation, students should be 
conscious that even though safe 
equipment costs more money it may 
be worth the price. 

Plans for providing safe sur- 
roundings in which students may 
work should be made before the 
class meets. These plans will in- 
clude the kinds of things the teach- 
er will do and may also provide for 
some student checking of laboratory 
safety. When checking the safety of 
the home economics laboratory a 
new, publication by the National 
Safety Council, called a Hazard De- 
tector has been found useful. A list 
of 37 conditions which provide safe 
surroundings in home economics 
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laboratories is included in one sec- 
tion of the Hazard Detector. Prob- 
lems related to lighting and venti- 
lation which are a part of health 
education are also included. 

Such devices as the Hazard De- 
tector may be used as a part of class 
work. This activity will draw atten- 
tion to the provisions which have 
been made for safety, to hazards 
which may have been eliminated, 
and to precautions necessary in or- 
der to live with hazards which have 
been impossible to remove. 

Home economics teachers are 
having more responsibility for 
choosing new equipment and fur- 
nishings than since before the war. 
In addition to their responsibility 
for choosing new equipment for 
their laboratories, teachers are 
needing to answer equipment ques- 
tions for people in the communities 
in which they work. Inquiries are 
made about almost every type of 
equipment and furnishing in the 
home. When prospective teachers 
are taught about equipment, the 
importance of minimizing all haz- 
ards should be emphasized. 

Another kind of teaching that is 
necessary even in a safe environ- 
ment is the correct operation of 
equipment. A clear, simple set of 
directions, always in evidence near 
the piece of equipment, is sufficient 
precaution against unsafe use when 
college students read directions and 
are able to follow them. In some 
home economics laboratories, a 
printed card of directions encased 
in cellophane, has been posted near 
the piece of equipment. 

Motivation for maintaining an 
orderly laboratory may be more ef- 
fective if the possibility of accidents 
through hazards in disorderly lab- 
oratories is called to the attention 
of students. Order in the home eco- 
nomics laboratory usually is taught 
from the standpoint of appearance 


Home Economics 
Laboratories in 


High Schools 


of the laboratory and safety often 
is not mentioned at all. The Cook 
County Study made by the National 
Safety Council states that disorder 
caused 18 percent of the home ac- 
cidents recorded in the study. Order 
in the home economics laboratory 
is not just a matter of aesthetics. 
A consideration of equal importance 
is the safety of every individual 
working there. 

Another contributing factor in 
many minor and major home acci- 
dents is equipment which is not in 
good repair. Improper equipment 
and improper use of equipment, 
which would include using equip- 
ment in poor repair, caused 20 per 
cent of the home accidents in the 
Cook County Study. 

With the present overcrowded 
laboratory conditions the teacher is 
under pressure to use equipment 
not in good repair. This pressure 
comes from students who are eager 
to participate in class activities, and 
from inadequate services for the re- 
pair of equipment. Under these con- 
ditions the temptation to use a 
piece of equipment before it is re- 
paired is difficult to resist. 

When equipment in poor repair 
is used in the development of a 
skill, the result is apt to be slow 
learning of the skill and a ques- 
tionable attitude toward safety. 
When equipment is out of repair a 
more valuable activity than the one 
planned for the day might be check- 
ing conditions of all equipment to 
avoid difficulty and trouble in the 
future, or even learning to repair 
equipment. 

Early in the content of this article 
it was stated that safety does not 
increase the load of teacher or stu- 
dent appreciably. However, in this 
article and the one to follow in the 
June issue, the need for careful 
planning is implied. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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State Home Economics Day 


KLAHOMA’S first “State Home Economics Day” 

was observed this school year. The story includes 
interesting accounts of many activities carried out in 
communities having homemaking programs. 

Within this account of what many people did on this 
special day lies a much bigger story—a story that is 
significant because it depicts the essence of the home- 
making program in the state. The type of activities 
carried out show an understanding of the real meaning 
of homemaking education with its concern for personal, 
family, and community living. 

The manner in which plans for the day developed 
adds interest. Teachers felt a need for interpreting the 
homemaking program to the people in the state. At 
their annual state conference they selected the inter- 
pretation of the homemaking program as one of the 
goals in their program of work for the year and voted 
to have a State Home Economics Day as one means of 
reaching this goal. The date, November 14, was selected 
so that activities could be planned in cooperation with 
National Education Week, and was especially appro- 
priate since Thursday of that week was set aside to 
stress the importance of “strengthening home life.” 

At the August Conference, teachers developed a 
number of ideas that might be used in interpreting 
their program in the local communities. Later these 
ideas were organized into a release which was sent 
to all teachers. 

Back in the home communities, pupils were enthu- 
siastic about the idea. Adults who had benefitted from 
the program wanted to help. It could be a learning 
experience for everyone, and with this idea in mind, 
plans were developed cooperatively. Suggestions in the 
release helped teachers and pupils to plan what they 
thought would be best in their respective communities. 
In many communities every homemaking student as- 
sumed some responsibility. Uppermost in the minds 
of all was the chief purpose: to help — learn more 
about the homemaking program. 

At least eight radio programs were presented. 
“Homemaking in the School and Community,” and 
“The Purpose of Vocational Home Economics” were the 
themes of two. A skit on “Family Life,” and illustra- 
tions of the work of classes and of Future Homemakers 
of America were among the highlights of programs. 

At Miami displays of wool skirts, suits, dresses, 
undergarments and hand 
work constituted the cloth- 
ing project. The home nurs- 
ing and first aid display 
gave suggestions for care of 
burns, bandaging, entertain- 
ment of a bed patient, and 
meals served on a bed tray. 
Cleaners of different types, 
paint materials, a child care 
display consisting of books, 
stuffed toys, and pictures of 
baby care, were included. 

Exhibits at Idabel included 
nousehold linens, leisure ac- 
tivities, health, family rela- 
tionships, food preservation, 
and furniture renovation, 
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with “before and after” pictures. The adult phase was 
represented by a reclining chair and ottoman finished 
in a clinic held for adults. 

Department improvements were displayed in some 
schools. Hartshorne students demonstrated remodeling 
and repairing clothing; the boys class participated in 
a style show at Hobart; students assisted with care of 
“baby guests” at Verden Open House. 

Many schools had exhibits in downtown store win- 
dows such as stuffed toys made by the girls, ideas for 
food conservation, clothing, etc. 

Verden homemaking students served dinner to the 
Grady County Schoolmasters and the president of the 
local FHA chapter spoke to the school people. A school 
lunch was served to the Chamber of Commerce in the 
school lunchroom at Coalgate. A FHA parent-daughter 
banquet at Fairview gave every homemaking girl 
something to do. The senior chapter of FHA at El Reno 
gave an initiation installation service for junior high 
chapter and junior high homemaking department held 
Open House afterward. 

A special edition of the paper was dedicated to home 
economics at Clayton and the school section of the 
Healdton Herald was dedicated to State Home Eco- 
nomics Day. In Stillwater, representatives of high 
school and college homemaking groups, child nursery, 
child care corps, farm agencies and home demonstra- 
tion workers cooperated. A full-page spread of pictures 
appeared in the local newspaper. 

Seventy high school students at Blackwell worked 
diligently on projects exhibited, with every girl assum- 
ing responsibilities. Personal letters were sent to some- 
one in each of the 48 states telling about Oklahoma’s 
State Home Economics Day. Teas were served, 22 girls 
voluntarily worked in two hospitals, a car with a loud 
speaker traveled throughout the town announcing the 
Day, and a radio program, “Highlights in Homemak- 
ing” was given over WBBZ, Ponca City, by the Black- 
well girls. 

Teachers and pupils throughout the state feel that 
the special efforts did help people to understand the 
homemaking program. Participation alone was grati- 
fying. Because people seemed to enjoy and appreciate 
this special opportunity for learning about the home- 
making program, it is‘hoped that State Home Eco- 
nomics Day will be observed annually. 
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Chickasha parents, business people, faculty, students at Home Economics Day Open House 
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S. B. Mallett 


Louisiana’s Itinerant Auto Mechanics Clinics Set Example for Other States 


N entire school, which can be packed and moved 
A from one city to another in a few hours, has 
been developed in Louisiana. It’s the Itinerant Auto 
Mechanics Clinics, and the plan has been so successful 
that Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi already have 
sent representatives to Louisiana to see how they do 
it. Any state is invited to correspond or send repre- 
sentatives to study the method of operation. 

Packing boxes have been built to size for all equip- 
ment—charts, slide films, blackboard, cutaway models, 
catalogs, specification sheets and other visual aids 
which have been assembled to help with the instruc- 
tion. Posters to announce the school, application 
blanks for enrollment, form letters to notify trainees 
of their class meeting date, enrollment sheets for the 
instructor and the State Office, the instructor’s activity 
report, lists of clinic equipment, all have been as- 
sembled in quantity for operation of these itinerant 
schools. 

The clinics were started in 1938 but were closed 
during the war and not reopened until 1944. S. B. 
Mallett, who was engaged as chief instructor for the 
initial clinic is now supervising the state program, 
under the state supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, Andrew Triche. 

The clinics offer only supplementary or upgrading 
work, but beginners can benefit by the training. 
Clinics remain in a city for three months, giving 12 
lessons or 24 hours of in- 
struction. The same lesson 
is repeated every night for 
a full week, to take care of | 
the enrollment. Usually 
there are five groups of 25 
men each, or a total of 
about 125 in the city who 
are enrolled for the three 
month course. Thus if a ~~ 
trainee misses his regular 
night at class (except Fri- 
day) he can take the work j; 
on any other night that 
week, RS 
Explanation and demon- 
stration instead of lecture 
is the approved method of 
conducting the clinics. 
Tables are arranged in a 
hollow square or U shape 


so the instructor can move Louisiana Brake and Front End Clinic instruction is thorough 
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freely and follow the men step-by-step as they 
progress with their work. An outline is given them 
at the begining of the course and rarely is there 
any deviation from the plan. It is not uncommon, how- 
ever, for classes to continue beyond the scheduled 
time and the men have been known to stay until 
they were requested to leave around 11 p.m. Those 
who complete nine of the 12 lessons satisfactorily are 
entitled to a certificate, which is awarded at a banquet. 
Usually the speaker is a man from the automative 
industry, and the event is an occasion of considerable 
importance, conducted with fitting dignity. 

Louisiana’s experience has resulted in engaging only. 
men who have graduated from a carburetor factory 
school as instructors. Even the most highly skilled 
mechanic has not been capable of an instructor’s job 
without this training. The instructor in a full-time 
employee who works during the day as a consultant 
or in an advisory capacity for the local shops from 
which the trainees come. After a week or two in a 
city, usually the calls for his services exceed the 
available hours. The instructors call on the shops to 
give individual assistance, only on invitation. Since 
they are “all argund mechanics” they are able to 
help on any part of the automobile. 

Louisiana gives carburetor clinics, tune up clinics, 
and front end and brake equipment clinics. The equip- 
ment for the carburetor clinics includes folding 
chairs, folding tables, black- 
board, charts and stands, 
cutaway sections, special 
carburetor tools and boards, 
projector, screen, Carter WI 
Chevrolet carburetor, Car- 
ter Ball & Ball Plymouth, 
Carter WDO (Dual) 
Buick, Stromberg Dodge, 
Chandler Groves, Ford, and 
Zenith 28 series carburetors. 

Thirty of each of these 
carburetors are on hand at 
all times; one tool board 
with tools and specification 
sheet is in front of each 
man when the class opens. 

Equipment for the tune- 
up clinic, in addition to 
tables, chairs, projectors, 
ete.: Distributor tester— 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Communication Through 
The Use of Visual Aids 


(Seva SIONS or the reception and transmis- 
sion of ideas and their effect upon learning is the 
basis of all education. 

The larger part of all educational experiences are 
visual, auditory, or manipulative and are acquired 
through three channels, the eyes, the ears, and the 
muscles. The ability of an individual to comprehend 
a new idea is made easier if all three avenues are 
used, or any combination of the three. 

Recognizing the five facets of expression (seeing or 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, and manipula- 
tion), it then is possible to attempt to organize sim- 
ple patterns of expression by the addition of audio- 
visual aids to the widespread use of text books. 

The adult style of writing which is almost uni- 
versal for school texts has proved to be a barrier to 
effective study by most pupils, and if no other aids 
are available, may cause such a lack of understanding 
that desirable attitudes toward further education are 
made impossible. 

The use of texts alone often fosters the wrong con- 
cept of words, since no printed page can have meaning 
to an individual unless he has within his experiences 
the necessary sense perceptions which will serve as 
a basis for intelligent interpretation, Addition of visual 
aids such as models, charts, slides, slide films, diagrams, 
and graphs make use of one or more avenues to bet- 
ter comprehension and retention of subject matter. 

The concentrated program of training several mil- 
lion persons in the Armed Forces during the recent 
war years required special methods in which sound 
motion films played a major role. Although the results 
of that film training program were excellent, there 
still remains the need to train a large percentage of 
peacetime teachers in the use of this medium of com- 
munication. 

Securing the best results from the use of sound 
motion films requires as much or more time in prepa- 
ration as any other method of instruction. 

The first step in good preparation is to preview any 
film. Previewing is a vital step, because only then 
can it be evaluated in relation to other media of in- 
struction. 

In recent years many educational films have been 
produced, some material being duplications, and it 
would be well for each instructor to construct check 
sheets or to have some other form of keeping infor- 
mation concerning films. 

The writer has made use of the check sheet on 
page 28 when previewing sound motion films, and is 
thus able to make an objective selection of films for 
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training purposes in several branches of shop work. 
Variations of this check sheet easily may be con- 
structed by academic teachers. 

Some of the items may vary in importance, de- 
pending on the objectives of the class lesson, but the 
most important considerations can be discussed briefly. 

Item I needs little explanation other than that it is 
necessary to make sure that any film should be shown 
at a definite time, and that the material be organized 
in steps from the simple to the more complex. 

If the film is one of operational skills the previewer 
should be alert to check the organization of the ma- 
terial. Is the emphasis of action and voice on the really 
important things? Is the choice of information and op- 
erations good? Does the operator set up good behavior 
patterns by the way he handles tools and machines 
while observing good safety habits? 

How might the length of the film affect the com- 
prehension of the pupil? Are too many situations pre- 
sented so that a loss in effectiveness is caused? 

Does the photography display a floor of action and 
continuity or are there disconnected scenes which tend 
to bewilder? 

Probably the most valuable contribution a sound 
film may give toward better transfer of ideas is in the 
voice or commentary. The quality of the voice and 
the manner in which the comments are delivered are 
decided factors in effective reception. A straightfor- 
ward account, given in a normal tone, expressed in 
language which is on the educational level of the audi- 
ence tends to hold intérest throughout the entire film. 

The value of a film is heightened if a manual ac- 
companies it, particularly if the commentary is in- 
cluded in the manual. The teacher can then make sure 
that a true account of the action is given and new 
words can easily be selected for further class discus- 
sion. 

Key situations in the motion picture are selected 
and made available for lengthy discussion in film strips 
which are a part of the unit, as for example, the train- 
ing films made under the supervision of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Such an objective preview enables the teacher to 
perform the next step in preparing the subject mat- 
ter for a class. 

Tests have proved that a week after a film has been 
shown to a class, without any previous information 
or follow-up discussion, less than 20 per cent of the 
film content has been retained, but if an explanation 
of the film with the important points is first given and 
a discussion of the film is conducted after the showing, 
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Let Filmosound carry its share 
of your heavy teaching load 


Schools and colleges have an always-dependable 
teaching aid in Filmosound, the Bell & Howell 
16mm sound film projector that augments your 
good work. 


Presenting your selections from today’s vast and 
ever-growing resources of educational films, Filmo- 
sound helps speed instruction and lighten the heavy 
teaching loads brought about by large classes. 


Filmosound assures you 
finest pictures and sound 





Educators who have used motion pictures most suc- 
cessfully know that if audio-visual training is to be 
fully effective, reproduction of pictures and sound 
must be of the finest quality, and free from all 
sense of mechanical intervention. 


That’s why Filmosounds are so widely preferred. 
Filmosound’s precision engineering gives you flicker- 
less, jump-free pictures, clear and brilliant. Sound 
is truly natural, without “flutter” or hum. 


Exclusive Filmosound features obviate chances of 
film damage. And Filmosound is easy to operate. 
Instructors or students quickly learn to use it. 
They will find Filmosound quiet, cool, and always 
dependable. 


Write for illustrated literature to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., and London. 





Pupils learn 40% more in less time 
when motion pictures are used as 1907-1947 ... Forty Years of Leadership 
teaching aids. Research and ex- 
perimentation have established 
this fact, pointing the way to 
relief from the great handicaps 


se. which ‘pans must work Bell . ro Howell 
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the percentage of retained material by a class rises 
to above 40 per cent. 

Even more effective is the use of instruction sheets 
which outline the main points of the film and require 
the pupil to fill in the details. After correction by the 
instructor the sheets can be returned to the pupil for 
filing in a suitable notebook. 

Special emphasis can thus be placed on new words 
and situations which otherwise might be overlooked. 

Finally, an examination should be given which helps 
to increase the amount of retention of material. 

Enough copies of both instruction and examination 
sheets can be mimeographed so that repeater show- 


ings of the same film may be made easily without any 
further preparation by the teacher. 

It is of utmost importance that teachers be allowed 
enough time in the school day to prepare the material 
for film utilization. 

In this modern age of mechanical refinement no in- 
dividual has the time or opportunity to have all the 
information or experiences known to the human race, 
but sound motion films supply a good substitute. 

Through the vicarious experiences afforded by the 
medium of sound motion pictures are communicated 
desirable concepts, attitudes, and appreciations in 
much stronger and enduring forms. 











CHECK SHEET FOR PREVIEWING VISUAL AIDS 
SOUND MOTION FILMS 
Title= 
A 
Operational = 
B 
Informational os 
Cc 
Combination of A & B 
1. Material organized in learning steps Yes No 
2. Emphasis placed correctly Yes No = 
3. Choice of action good Yes No = 
4. Tools used correctly Yes No 
5. Good behavior pattern set up by operator Yes No 
6. Length Adequate Too Long— Too Short 
7. Length of scenes Adequate Too Long Too Short 
8. Scope Enough_______ Too Much Too Little 
9. Pace Even __._. £00: Fast...___Too Siow: ae 
10. Camera movement Enough___ Too Little 
11. Operator Enough________ Too _ Little 
12. Continuity of action Yes No 
13. Quality of photography Good __ Adequate Poor 
14, Integration with film in a series Yes No. 
15. Quality of sound representation True False 
16. Voice fit the film and audience Yes No 
17. Commentary—balance between “how” and “why” Yes No 
18. Music Effective Non Effective 
19. Humor Good Taste Poor Taste 
20. Instructional value High Low Average 
Instructional Manual Yes No 
Film Strip Yes No 
Running Time Min 
Comments: 




























































































NEW IN THE AUDIO-VISUAL FIELD 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., have published two new bulletins, 
An Index and Guide to Free Educational and Class- 
room 16mm. Sound Films from Industry, 1946-47, and 
Free Motion Pictures from Industry. 


Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
1, N. Y., announces a new model AP-3 Viewlex 35mm. 
and 2x2 slide projector. The Aspheric condenser sys- 
tem developed and introduced by Viewlex, is used in 
this model. 
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Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, IIl., has de- 
signed a screen carrying case in both heavy fibre and 
a canvas fabric which protects the screen from 
scratches, dust, and dirt as well as making it easy to 
carry. 


Kolograph Corp., 223 W. Maryland St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., has a new 16mm. sound film projector featuring 
“Rock-Still” pictures, made possible with an inter- 
mittent mechanism. The amplifier and its associated 
equipment may be used separately from the projector 
as a public address system, and the projector will 
accommodate silent as well as sound films. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., has a new booklet, Classroom 
Motion Picture Clinic, designed to help teachers, audio- 
visual directors, and administrators who wish to im- 
prove the selection and utilization of classroom films. 


Electro-Voice (Buchanan, Mich.) Model 630 Dy- 
namic Microphone now provides high fidelity pick-up 
and reproduction of voice and music through the use 
of the new acoustalloy diaphram. The model is espe- 
cially rugged for indoor orfoutdoor use. 


Radiant Manufacturing €6tp. has a new lower priced 
tripod model, to be known as Model “Q.” It includes 
a self-locking lowering and raising device on the ex- 
tension rod, for easy instantaneous adjustment in 
screen height. The model is portable and easy to carry. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 
has issued a bulletin, Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed 
Services, which sells for $1.25. 


Anken Film Co., Inc., Newton, N. J., has a new roll- 
film for amateur use, available in all popular sizes 
including 127, 120, 620, 116, and 616. It is highly green 
sensitive and is recommended for outdoor snapshots 
and scenes requiring a long scale of tones with good 
contrast and low inherent fog. The film requires only 
normal processing procedures. 


FILMS 


Appleland, motion picture in color, distributed by 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Free for transportation cost to 
schools. The picture shows planting of young trees and 
follows the apple from blossom time through harvest 
and preservation of the fruit. 


The 26 Old Characters, 16mm sound motion picture, 
available to schools on a free loan basis through the 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. It explains the origins of writing. 


The Story of Oil, slide film with record, available 
to schools and colleges without cost ..1rough the Na- 
tional Sales Division, The Coca-Cola Co., 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Singing Wires, both 35mm and 16mm sound on film, 
$50 for 16mm.; $75 for 35mm. Rural and Suburban 
Market Development, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Pictures what electricity can mean to the farmer. 


Helping People Buy, four 15-minute sound slidefilms 
for training retail sales people. The Dartnell Corp., 
Ravenswood and Leland Aves., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Petroleum. Shows importance of oil in the world 
economy and world maps showing distribution of the 
earth’s petroleum resources. Fire explains the -princi- 
ples of combustion, nature of fire hazards, and princi- 
ples of fire extinguishing. Both 16mm. black and white 
sound motion pictures, one reel, 10 minutes. Sale price, 
$50 less 10 per cent. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


How a Baby Grows, How Behavior Grows, The 
Growth of Motor Behavior, The Growth of Adaptive 
Behavior, Infants Are Individuals, Twins Are Indi- 
viduals, The Baby’s Bath, Bottle and Cup Feeding, The 
Conquest of the Spoon, Self-Discovery in a Mirror, and 
Early Play. 16mm. black and white silent motion pic- 
tures, one reel, 10 minutes. $24 each. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Il. 
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Automotive Mechanics—Crouse* 


New, step-by-step approach. Covers all phases. Text 
edition, $3.60 


Materials of Industry—Mersereau* 


New Fourth Edition, offering a complete revision 
and new material. $2.80 


Electricity—Principles, Practice, 
Experiments—Siskind* 


An especially practical beginning text covering both 
principles and practice. $2.60 


Workbook in Mechanical Drawing— 
Coover* 


Presents projects and problems of everyday interest 
for beginners. In press 


Principles of Tool Engineering— 
Bloom* 


A simple, clear introduction, presenting latest ad- 


vances. $2.40 


Drafting for Electronics—Carini* 


Applies principles of schematic drafting to elec- 
tronics. $2.50 


Teaching Aeronautics in High Schools 
—Civil Aeronautics Administration* 


Latest practices employed by experienced aero- 
nautics teachers. $3.50 


Air Conditioning—Brown 


An elementary, practical text presenting all phases 
of the subject. Text edition, $4.75 


*Inecludes a list of correlated visual aids—motion 
pictures and film strips. 


Send for copies on approval and for latest 
Vocational Catalogue. 
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@ Baltimore Observes 
25th Anniversary 


This year marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the organization of the 
division of vocational education in 
Baltimore as a part of the public 
school system, and Mayor Theodore 
R. McKeldin has proclaimed April 
27-May 3 as “Vocational Education 
Week.” A “Review of Progress” has 
been planned which will include an 
exhibit of educational activities of 
the division on May 2 and May 3 at 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. At 8 
p.m. May 2, a special narrated review 
with illuminated color pictures will 
be presented in the auditorium of the 
Institute. 

The educational activities which 
were charter departments of the di- 
vision in 1922, held significant records 
of accomplishment prior to that date. 
Bookkeeping was introduced in Male 
School No. 3 in 1831. Industrial arts 
instruction was offered as shop work 
and drawing in Baltimore Manual 
Training School, which was estab- 
lished in 1884. Home economics edu- 
cation has been recognized as an im- 
portant subject in the public schools 
since 1887. Trade and industrial edu- 
cation courses were offered in 1918 
with the establishment of the Boys 
Vocational School, which followed the 
passage of the Federal Smith Hughes 
Act in 1917. 

The work of the division has been 
expanded during the past quarter of 
a century to include guidance and 
placement services, aptitude testing, 
distributive education, and training 
for employed workers such as appren- 
ticeship, foremanship, and leadership 
training. The multi-level program of 
vocational education, a very effective 
and well-organized plan, provides 
education and training for pupils of 
varying levels of interest, mental ca- 
pacity, aptitudes, and basic education. 
Vocational education for out-of-school 
youth and adults constitutes a large 
department of the division. The regu- 
lar vocational evening school classes 
provide a great variety of offerings. 
The War Production Training pro- 
gram trained more than 100,000 men 
and women during the five-year pe- 
riod, 1940-1945, and the present vo- 
cational training service for veterans 
is an important part of Baltimore’s 
educational program. 

The activities of the division in the 
new Junior High and Senior High 
School buildings have given students 
an opportunity to acquire new skills, 
varying degrees of technical training, 
a knowledge of scientific principles 
and processes, and an understanding 
of many practical and cultural aspects 
of life. Up to the present, there have 
been no new buildings erected for 
vocational school purposes but ac- 
complishments have been remarkable. 

Almost without exception, gradu- 
ates of vocational courses have found 
employment and made good in the 
work-a-day world. Vocational educa- 
tion for adults has been effective and 
commendable. With the continued de- 
velopment and improvement of the 
educational services of the division of 
vocational education, the future ap- 
pears bright for youth and adults in 
Baltimore.—Charles W. Sylvester, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Bal- 
timore, Maryland Public Schools and 
Treasurer, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Inc. 


Hawkins 


(Continued from page 19) 


dustrialist, as vice president of the 
Rossman Corp., followed by becom- 
ing managing director of the Cement 
Floor Contractors Association. 

His return to the educational field 
was gradual. During 1933-35, he was 
director of the Education and Ad- 
justment Service in New York, after 
which he moved a step nearer public 
educational work as state supervisor 
of the Emergency Adult Education 
Program in New York. To close the 
circuit of 18 years away from the 
Federal Office of Education, he came 
back to Washington in 1939, as one 
of the members of the original com- 
mittee appointed to help organize the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service. When this job was 
finished, he was recommended by the 
author for appointment as chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education 
Service. 

Even before the appointment had 
been concluded, there were rumblings 
of war with the Axis in Europe and 
with Japan in the Pacific. 

The story of “Bill” Hawkins as di- 
rector of the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
is familiar to most readers of the 
American Vocational Journal. Ten 
million men and women were trained 
in five years. The program, on which 
$300,000,000 of Federal money was 
expended by the states under Mr. 
Hawkins’ leadership, was concluded 
June 30, 1945, and there has been no 
cause for investigation. On the other 
hand, the record made by the War 
Training Program was such as to 
cause the American Federation of 
Labor at its annual convention in 
New Orleans on November 20-30, 
1944, to pass a resolution commend- 
ing the program and stating: “The 
American Federation of Labor looks 
with pride on this record and rejoices 
in the large part it played in estab- 
lishing the vast system of vocational 
education in the U.S.” 

And now “Bill” Hawkins is to re- 
tire at the end of May, 1947. No! He 
is just changing bosses and. his place 
of refuge from the city of Washington 
to some little village not too far from 
New York City, where he can play 
in his well-equipped shop; work in 
his studio; hoe in his garden; direct 
a research program for the American 
Technical Society of Chicago; write 
books; attend conferences and do very 
much as he pleases. That’s what we 
mean by retirement. We can only 
say, “Come on in, Bill, the water’s 
fine.” And speaking for Prosser, 
Wright, and Cushman, tell him “we, 
too, have known.” 


@ FFA Camp 


The National Future Farmers of 
America Camp will open about June 
1 and close the middle of September. 
Special arrangements can be made 
for Chapter groups which wish to 
use the camp either before or after 
that date. 

The Camp is located about nine 
miles from Alexander, Va. It includes 
a barracks with 76 bunks, kitchen and 
combination dining and recreation 
room. No meals are served, but fa- 
cilities are available for use of the 
boys while in Camp. 


@ Scholarships for 
Commercial Art 


The art and advertising industry in 
Los Angeles, California, believes in 
art training courses, and this year of- 
fers two $250 scholarships to out- 
standing and deserving high school 
art majors who demonstrate a desire 
to enter this occupation. 

In cooperation with the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School and its art and 
drafting annex, the “Downtown Shop- 
ping News” and the Art Directors 
Club of Los Angeles are the donors. 
The first scholarship began with the 
September term and extends for ten 
months; it is now approaching com- 
pletion. The second will be granted 
next September. 

The organizations giving the 
awards do not hold the winners re- 
sponsible to them in any way or in- 
debted to work for them after they 
are qualified for employment. The 
scholarships are designed to encour- 
age talent into the trade, and to in- 
terest young people in the commu- 
nity to train for their trade at a com- 
petent training school. 

Any Los Angeles high school grad- 
uate between the ages of 16 to 19 who 
is-an art major is eligible. Judging 
is done by representatives from the 
organizations donating the scholar- 
ships, the advisory board and edu- 
cational leaders in the field; and in- 
structors of art at the Trade School. 
Basis of judging is on a personal in- 
terview for personality, health, and 
attitudes, and presentation of ac- 
ceptable art work assigned by the art 
department. 

Both scholarships are in the com- 
mercial art field for the first 10 
months of training. Students proceed 
every six weeks into new units of 
study. The scholarship enables the 
student to learn the basics and pre- 
pare for the specialized field he wishes 
to enter. 

Employment opportunities today 
are so numerous that a qualified stu- 
dent rarely completes a full two-year 
course. Once he has begun to special- 
ize, the trade calls him to work.— 
Mary Ann Callan, Editor, “Trade 
Winds,” Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


@ D. E. in Puerto Rico 


Part-time and evening classes in 
distributive education have been of- 
fered in Puerto Rico since the incep- 
tion of the program in 1939, filling 


essential needs in different stores 
throughout the island. 

This year both types of classes are 
offered on a _ year-program basis. 
Material for the classes is prepared 
to fill the needs of each store. For 
example, La Colombina, in Rio 
Piedras, asked for courses in funda- 
mentals of selling, display for a re- 
tail store, why I should be a cashier, 
make friends with textiles, the royal 
road to beauty, and how to sell. _ 

The program is elastic. While it is 
under way a course or courses may 
be added or eliminated or substituted 
or changed to meet the situation in 
a particular business enterprise. 

Material for each course is first 
written in English then translated 
into Spanish, the language in which 
all courses are taught. 
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UNLESS... 


Most every farmer knows the above experience all too well. 
That is... unless he has discovered, as thousands have, that 
one man can harvest grain or seed crops sitting comfortably 
on the tractor seat, out of the chaff . . . that straw in the 
field can be handled with ordinary hay tools... that lodged, 
weedy crops can be saved where a binder would be helpless 
and tangled grain a nightmare. 

A man cannot know the rich satisfaction of harvesting 
his choice of 100 crops at the peak of their quality, without 
waiting for custom rigs .. . he cannot put plump, stalk- 
ripened grain in the bin at the lowest cost ... unless... 





A MAN who works in the wheat 


all day knows what it takes to place bread 
on the tables of the world. After he has 
pitched bundles all afternoon, he comes in 
from the field, tired, hot and sweaty; he 
shakes the chaff out of his pants and digs 
beards out of the back of his neck. He 
sloshes his head in a pail of cold water, 
dries himself on the roller towel, looks out 
over his fields; and says to himself—“Well, 
the blankety-blank wheat’s in for the year.” 


— from Farm Quarterly. 


Photo Courtesy Farm Quarterly 





UNLESS. .. He owns an ALL ‘CROP HARVESTER 


Successor to the Binder”’ 


ALLIS:CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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@ NFA Has Investment of 
$293,889 in Farming 


Young Negro Farmers of America 
have $293,889.81 actuaily invested in 
farming. This was the report of the 
secretary of the NFA at the last an- 
nual meeting, held in Baton Rouge, La., 
when a membership of 25,551 was an- 
nounced. 

More than 7,100 members and 463 
chapters carried out thrift practices. 
Thirty-one achievement award and 
contest winners who received $1,725 
in cash prizes, also were announced. 

A special Victory Session honored 
17,800 members who served the nation 
during the war and taps were sounded 
for over 100 service men who lost their 
lives. 

The principal address of the conven- 
tion, given by Dr. Felton G. Clark, pres- 
ident of Southern University, was a 
challenge to take advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities offered in high 
schools and land grant colleges, to 
prepare themselves to help their people 
and society. 

Appreciation was expressed to the 
donors to the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Inc., which 
sponsors prizes for both FFA and 
NFA. Thirty-one achievement award 
and contest winners who received 
$1,725 in cash prizes, were announced. 

Officers for the present year are: 
president, Lawrence D. Price, Mont- 
gomery, Texas; first vice president, 
Charles G. Flippan, Tennessee; second 
vice president, Lucious Vickers, Okla- 
homa; third vice president, Charles L. 
Woods, Virginia; secretary, Rupert G. 
Seals, Kentucky; treasurer, Willie R. 
Dockery, North Carolina; reporter, 
Charlie Wexler, Jr., Louisiana. 


@ Earl Stillwell Honored 
For Meritorious Service 


Earl C. Stillwell, one of the pioneer 
vocational agriculture teachers in New 
Jersey, was honored by the Monmouth 
County Board of Agriculture at its re- 
cent banquet, before an audience of 
175 county residents. 


The citation follows: 


“Earle C. Stillwell, born in Mon- 
mouth County, completing your early 
education here and graduating at 
Rutgers University in 1911, where you 
specialized in agriculture, you have 
spent your active life to date in voca- 
tional agriculture in your home county. 
While training others for their voca- 
tion, your career has been more than 
a vocation. Rather, it is a dedication of 
your life and talents to the preparation 
of young people for the modern world 
in which they must find a place. To this 
unselfish principle your students here 
and far away will give full testimony. 

“The Monmouth County Board of 
Agriculture has endeavored to find 
some public way of expressing its ap- 
preciation of devotion like yours. You 
are among the very first to be awarded 
this certificate. We hope you will ac- 
cept it as an ‘Advanced Degree’ by 
your friends and associates, and that it 
may be considered a mile-post of es- 
teem for your work and your personal 
qualities of a gentleman and scholar, 
whom we are glad to know these many 
years.” 
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Left to right: D. C. Jones, national adviser; Wexler, reporter; Price, president; 
Flippan, Ist vice; Woods, 3rd vice; J. R. Thomas, executive secretary; Vickers, 2d 
vice; Seals, student secretary; Dockery, reporter; S$. B. Simmons, executive treasurer 


Tours 


(Continued from page 20) 


salesmanship. Chewing gum on the 
job ceased to be a problem after ob- 
serving gum chewing by large de- 
partment store clerks. 

Part of the class visited the cam- 
pus of the University of Pittsburgh, 
went to the top of the 42-story Cathe- 
dral of Learning, and visited the Re- 
search Bureau. Others spent a little 
time in the Carnegie Museum. 

On such trips, each student bears 
his own expenses, and since addi- 
tional trips are wanted, students are 
now saving for them. 

When the subject of advertising was 
studied, an advertisement was fol- 
lowed through the local newspaper 
plant from the rough layout to the 
finished paper. Now they know what 
a linotype machine looks like, what 
a mat is, and the word “copy” has 
new meaning. 

“I didn’t know it would be this 
interesting,” is the usual comment 
after such trips. 


In-Service 
(Continued from page 17) 


evaluations are given serious con- 
sideration in planning the next year’s 
conference. 

Graduate courses for teachers of 
vocational agriculture are provided 
on campus in three-week and six- 
week courses both in agriculture and 
agricultural education. On request, 
courses have also been taught off 
campus at convenient locations in the 
state. Teachers working toward a 
Master’s degree in education may, if 
they choose, follow a plan which does 
not involve a thesis. If they major in 
agriculture, they may specialize in 
one department with a thesis or they 
may take a wide range of subjects 
in the School of Agriculture and 
agricultural education without a 
thesis. 

There are, no doubt, many ways in 
which the Michigan program of in- 
service training can be improved. 
However, the program does offer a 
very wide range of staff activities, 
keeps the staff informed on problems 
in the field, enables the staff to 
evaluate the pre-service program, 
and teachers approve of the program. 
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Undoubtedly the teacher - training 
staff in agriculture in Michigan will 
continue to give major attention to 
its in-service program. 


e@ H. E. Workshops 


A series of workshops are being 
planned for the purpose of interpre- 
tating state materials relating to the 
study of “Factors Affecting the Sup- 
ply of Home Economics Teachers.” 

The workshop at Cornell University 
will be held July 14-26. 

The dates of the workshop at Iowa 
State College are July 28-August 9. 

The workshop at Colorado A & M 
College will be held from August 11 
to 23. 

University of Tennessee which has 
the last in the series, holds its work- 
shop August 28 to September 6. 

The time has been staggered to 
make it possible for those in any re- 
gion whose schedule conflicts with 
their regional workshop, to attend 
one of the others scheduled. 


Safety 
(Continued from page 23) 


Many home economics teachers do 
not feel that they have the ability to 
teach home safety, but they do have 
the background to educate them- 
selves, if they use the necessary time 
and _available resources. 

The training of most home _ eco- 
nomics teachers would be modified if 
teacher trainers agreed with the edu- 
cators who wrote a recent publication 
on safety education.* These educators 
said, “A physical education teacher 
who is not trained in safety education 
related to his field is inadequately 
prepared, as is a home economics 
teacher, or an industrial arts teacher, 
or any other teacher untrained to 
meet the hazards involved in his sub- 
ject field.” ‘ 

In this article the training of home 
economics teachers as it relates to the 
provision, maintenance, and_ use of 
home equipment and furnishings has 
been discussed. Methods of teaching 
from the standpoint of safety will be 
considered in the next article. 





*Safety Education for Teachers, 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and National Commission on 
Safety Education, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1946. 





for fingertip use... 


.. . The September Catalog Issue of the 


will be designed for the steady, year-’round, fingertip use of the 
vocational and industrial arts educator. This unique, brand-new 
feature of the AVA’s official magazine will give the teacher and 





administrator a handy guide to information about all kinds of 
equipment and supplies used in vocational and industrial arts 
courses. It will cover the following fields: 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 

BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL TEXTBOOKS | 
AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 

SHOP AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


EVER before has this information been 
gathered from all the hundreds of dif- 
ferent sources and compiled in one com- 
pact volume for the convenience of the 
vocational educator. If you wanted to get 
some information about a piece of labora- 
tory or shop equipment, for example, you 
had to rely on what has been directed to 
your attention in the past, or on what you 
had stored in your own mind about the 
various products and various companies in 


the field. With the AV Journal Catalog 
Issue, however, you will be able to survey, 
in one spot, the principal firms supplying 
that kind of product. 


In the advertising pages of that issue 
you will find product listings and compre- 
hensive and informative descriptions of 
the use of those products, The Catalog 
Issue and Buyers’ Guide will make your 
work easier, will save your time. 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS: Here is your chance to keep your prod- 
uct information before the big, dynamic vocational education mar- 
ket for the whole school year. Dow’t rely on chance. Make sure that 
when a vocational teacher or administrator decides to buy, he gets 
your complete story quickly and conveniently, Put that story in 
the September Catalog Issue of the AV Journal. 
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e Florida Vocational Association met 
in Tampa April 17, 18, and 19. Charles 
W. Sylvester, AVA treasurer, was the 
banquet speaker. 

James R. Coxen, chief of research, 
U. S. Office of Education, was loaned 
to the State Department of Educa- 
tion to work with the Florida Voca- 
tional Assn. and the Vocational Com- 
mittee of the Florida Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education to outline the 
vocational legislative program to be 
presened to the 1947 session of the 
state legislature. The Citizens Com- 
mittee on Education is attempting to 
place vocational education under the 
Teacher-Unit plan now existing in 
the public schools of the state. 


e Officers of the Ohio Vocational As- 
sociation are John E. Fintz, Cleve- 
land, president; J. Ralph Bender, 
Xenia, vice president; C. E. Rhoad, 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 


e Alabama Vocational Association 
held its meeting March 28, with sec- 
tional meetings following the general 
session. The association is cooperating 
in efforts to promote legislation for 
the expansion of vocational education 
in Alabama, and has conducted an 
AVA membership drive. Speakers at 
the convention were Terry C. Foster, 
assistant regional representative, Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, At- 
lanta, and Dr. Charles Prosser, Wis- 
consin. 


e Nebraska Vocational Agriculture 
Association has the following activi- 
ties under way: Acquisition of a 
state FFA camp; market day for vo- 
cational agriculture students at Oma- 
ha (held March 26) ; improved courses 
for the four-week summer session in 
June; a committee on administration 
of vocational agriculture; a study of 
credits given for vocational agricul- 
ture, use of instructor’s time, other 
duties of instructors, and length of 
class periods; revision of the state 
curriculum for vocational agriculture 
in Nebraska high schools; a report 
on visual aids (films and equipment) 
to be made at the June conference. 


e Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tiotion will hold its annual conven- 
tion at New Bedford May 10. Lt. Gov. 
Arthur W. Coolidge will be the main 
speaker. 


e William Voigts, Phoenix, is presi- 
dent of the Arizona Vocational Assn. 
and Margaret Booher, Tucson, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e The annual spring meeting of the 
Kentucky Vocational Association was 
held April 17. U. S. Senator John 
Sherman Cooper was the guest 
speaker. The KVA Planning Com- 
mittee conducted a survey of the 
state to determine needs for voca- 
tional education, which can be used 
as justification for the George-Barden 
Act money. 


e California Industrial Education As- 
sociation groups in Los Angeles have, 
for the past three years, had an ac- 
tive demonstration team of shop in- 
structors in fields such as plastics, 
woodwork, silk screen processing, and 
metal work. This team has accepted 
invitations to visit groups in outlying 
areas and has been very helpful in 
promoting good instructional practices 
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as well as providing an interesting 
meeting for local instructors. Last 
year the team participated in the an- 
nual C.I.E.A. convention in Fresno, 
and both this year and last a similar 
group in the Sacramento area formed 
a demonstration team. 


e Georgia Vocational Association held 
its annual convention April 25 at 
Savannah, during the GEA conven- 
tion. All services representing voca- 
tional education were represented 
and a plan formulated for rotating 
the officers of the state association 
among the groups. A new constitu- 
tion and by-laws were on the agenda. 


eNew Jersey Vocational and Arts 
Assn. held its convention at Asbury 
Park March 20, 21, and 22. M. Nor- 
cross Stratton, director of vocational 
education in Massachusetts, was key- 
note speaker, talking on “The Prob- 
lem of the Sixty Per Cent Group in 
the High Schools of America.” Nu 
Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau brought 
Frank C. Moore to the convention to 
speak on “Improving Instruction’ in 
Industrial Arts.” Middlesex County 
Vocational Schools sponsored an all- 
convention luncheon and these teach- 
ers added $250 in guest prizes. New 
officers are: President, Marie Pentz, 
home economics, Bernardsville; first 
vice president, Holmes A. Cliver, in- 
dustrial arts, Summit; second vice 
president, Albert E. Jochen, director, 
Middlesex County Vocational Schools; 
third vice president, James F. Aschuff, 
fine arts, Millburn; treasurer, John S. 
Ray, principal, Camden County Vo- 
cational School; secretary, J. J. Be- 
rilla, industrial arts, Phillipsberg. 


e The New Jersey Section of the 
AVA met with the Vocational and 
Arts convention. Officers elected were: 
President, Albert E. Jochen, director 
of vocational education, Middlesex 
County; vice president for agricul- 
ture, Owen Kiser, State Department 
of Agriculture, Trenton; vice presi- 
dent for industrial arts, Harry Less- 
lie, supervisor for ‘Trenton; vice 
president for home economics, Mrs. 
Anna Snyder, Tom’s River; for dis- 
tributive education, Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
state supervisor for distributive ed- 
ucation, Trenton; for trade and in- 
dustry, William McCurry, appren- 
tice coordinator, Paterson Vocational 
Schools; vice president representing 
Life Membership, Dr. Clarence E. 
Partch, Dean, School of Education, 
Rutgers University; treasurer, Charles 
A. Haas, assistant director, Middlesex 
County Vocational Schools; secretary, 
George Morgenroth, assistant director 
of Essex County Vocational Schools. 

Among resolutions passed was one 
urging New Jersey representatives in 
Congress to expedite appropriation of 
the full amount of money authorized 
under the George-Barden Act. 


e North Dakota vocational agricul- 
ture staff have 100 per cent member- 
ship of agriculture instructors, state 
supervisors, and teacher trainers in 
the North Dakota Vocational Agricul- 
ture Association, North Dakota Voca- 
tional Association, and the American 
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Vocational Association. All receive 
the Agricultural Education magazine 
and the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL. North Dakota believes 
few states can equal this record. 


e The annual spring convention and 
election of officers of the Connecticut 
Vocational Association was held April 
19, at the University of Connecticut 
at Storrs. At the morning session 
H. H. Ellis, delegate to the national 
convention, reported a_ professional 
committee which has been consider- 
ing teacher training needs, teacher 
certification, and salary schedules 
gave its report. The morning meet- 
ing theme was “New Thinking in 
Vocational Education.” Speakers were 
Emmett O’Brien; A. K. Getman, chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment; and George H. Fern, managing 
editor, American Vocational Journal. 
The panel leader was Howard Martin, 
University of Connecticut. The after- 
noon panel, composed of business and 
industrial leaders, was lead by Rich- 
ard W. Howes, Bureau of Vocational 
Education, Connecticut. Blanche M. 
Penn, and Mr. Martin were conven- 
tion co-chairmen. All officers were re- 
elected: Carl Gray, president; Joseph 
Daly, secretary; W. E. Schaher, treas- 
urer. 


e The 1947 national convention of the 
Future Farmers of America will be 
held October 19-22 in Kansas City, 
Mo. This year the convention will 
feature the organization of a national 
FFA band composed of two farm boy 
musicians from each state association. 
Dr. Harry Brunner, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania Vocational 
Association, is in charge of this na- 
tional band. 


e Illinois Vocational Association held 
its annual convention April 10, 11, 
and 12, in Peoria. Speakers at the 
general meeting were Vernon L. 
Nickell, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Illinois, and L. H. Dennis, 
executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association. 


Schools 
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Allen or Weidenhoff, tune up tester— 
Allen or Weidenhoff with all meters, 
etc., bench press, armature lathe, 
mica undercutter, vises, growler, gas 
analyzers, Delco Remy distributors— 
Chevrolet, Auto Lite distributors— 
Plymouth, spring tension gage, hand 
tools, wiring diagrams—AEA, man- 
uals, battery testers, timing lights, 
Delco Remy boltage regulators, Auto 
Lite boltage regulators, electric drill, 
gear pullers, soldering irons, storage 
batteries, live engine on stand, cut 
away sections, portable lights and ex- 
tension cords. 
Front end and brake clinic equip- 
ment: Bear front end correction 
equipment, wheel balancer, work 
benches, arrett brake equipment 
(complete) hand tools, drop lights. 
+ an projector and screen and 
ms. 





e Apprenticeship Session 
in Vermont in June 


The third annual Eastern Seaboard 
Apprenticeship Conference will be 
held in Manchester, Vermont, June 
12, 13, and 14, with headquarters at 
the Equinox House. 

Each year the State Apprenticeship 
Councils of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and New York arrange 
these conferences, in cooperation with 
the Apprentice Training Service of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. They 
are devoted to discussion of problems 
affecting apprenticenship, new de- 
velopments in the field, and the 
interchange of ideas and techniques 
in the training of skilled craftsmen. 

Leaders from management, labor, 
education, trade associations, training 
directors, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, members of state apprenticeship 
councils, state directors of apprentice- 
ship, and others take part. 

The Vermont State Apprenticeship 
Council is host this year and has 
arranged the following subjects for 
discussion. 

Thursday: Related Instruction for 
Apprentices, Veterans in Apprentice- 
ship, Problems of Apprentice Super- 
visors and Training Directors, Ap- 
prentices in the Paper Industry; Ap- 
prentices in Aircraft Manufacture 
and on Airlines; Automotive Industry 
Apprentices, State Apprenticeship 
Councils. 

Friday: Apprentices in the Textile 
Industry, Building Industry Appren- 
tices; Apprenticeship on the Nation’s 
Railroads, Machine Tool Industry 
Apprenticeship Committees, General 
Meeting and Annual Banquet. 

Saturday: Printing Industry Ap- 
prenticeship, Apprenticeship for 
Small Business. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Vermont State Ap- 
prenticeship Council, Department of 
Industrial Relations, Montpelier, Vt.; 
or the Regional offices of the ATS, 
in Boston or New York. 


Pole Top 


(Continued from page 11) 


tion of these lines will make this one 
of the permanent trade and industrial 
education programs. 

Three-day conferences have been 
conducted for Co-op managers. In the 
spring of 1946, eight three-day area 
training conferences were held for 
150 line crew foremen. This year’s 
program included three district con- 
ferences for managers, a continuation 
of foreman training by areas, and 
evening trade extension classes in re- 
lated technical information in every 
community where 12 crew members 
got together for a class. 

The program is conducted in co- 
operation with the Texas Power Re- 
serve, an organization of Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, and the Lower Col- 
orado River Authority, a state agency 
for operating the dams, power plants, 
and distribution of power produced by 
dams on the Colorado River. The REA 
Cooperatives are divided into seven 
districts. Each district has a repre- 
sentative on the Job Training and 
Safety Committee and one member is 
elected at large. 


Learn to Earn 


(Continued from page 13) 


The data is being used to plan a 
more varied course in homemaking 
education and to encourage home 
experiences wherever possible to 
strengthen the areas mentioned by 
the graduates. One stimulating effect 
has been the impetus given to work 
experience in the community. Mem- 
bers of the advanced class chose to 
obtain job experience (if possible) 
in the fields mentioned by the grad- 
uates and evaluate the experiences 
in which they participated. Charac- 
teristic choices of work experiences 
followed practices in merchandising, 
caring for the sick at home, waitress 


work, assisting with housework in 
homes of the community, and a few 
practice jobs as secretarial assistants. 
The enjoyment and satisfaction re- 
ceivec from actual experience were 
of great value. 

The information has_ stimulated 
classroom work and pointed out the 
importance of homemaking as a ca- 
reer. The penned notes of a cadet 
nurse, a housewife, and an office em- 
ployee who each advised girls to take 
all the homemaking training they can 
get, and the WAVE who forwarded 
the idea that good grooming is always 
important regardless of the position 
= may hold, were especially effec- 
lve. 














Keep Abreast 





Industrial Arts Progress 
with Sheldon Shop Benches 





More progress has been made in industrial arts during the past ten 
years than during the entire preceding century. Sheldon shop 
benches reflect this progress in every detail of appearance, fabri- 
cation, and utility. Today, there is a Sheldon shop bench for 
every industrial and vocational purpose. Let Sheldon Engineers 
help you determine, exactly and economically the type and num- 
ber of benches—sheet metal, electrical, automotive, woodwork- 


ing, foundry planning and other “areas” —needed for your par- 


ticular purpose. 


Specify Sheldon... Buy Sheldon 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Approved by 


Leading Universities 
Special School Discount 



































No. 900 
Drawing Set 


List Price 
$22.00 


Set Contains: 


1 6” Compass With Double 
Break 


Lengthening Bar and Pen Part 
1 6” Hair Spring Divider 

1 5%” Ruling Pen 

1 4%” Bow Divider 

1 4%” Bow Pen 

1 4%” Bow Pencil 

1 Screw Driver 


Lead Box With Extra Leads 
and Needles 


Complete in Velvet Lined Case 


Write for Catalog 
Listing Curves, Triangles, Protractors 


PARK INSTRUMENT CO. 
93 W. Palisade Ave. 
Englewood, N. J. 



































BOOKS 
Homemaking 


Modeling for Motherhood, by Doris 
Hale Heinz and Katherine Smith 
Bolt. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., 1946. 74 pages, $2.00. 
An interestingly written and illus- 

trated book for young women. 


Home and Family Life Education in 
Elementary Schools, by Elizabeth 
Stevenson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., 1946. 307 pages, 
$2.75. 

The book is intended to aid teach- 
ers, student teachers, and parents of 
school children with home life prob- 
lems. 


Industrial 


Welding Symbols, by Vincent C. 
Gourley, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
ee Wis., 1947. 114 pages, 

5 


The standards and symbols ex- 
plained are those recognized by the 
American Welding Society. The book 
will be of particular interest to 
workmen and students in the fields 
of drafting, design, welding, and en- 
gineering. 


Understanding Microwaves, by Victor 
J. Young. John F. Rider Publishers, 
Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 385 pages, 
$6.00. 

The book explains the fundamental 
problems encountered in the field of 
ultra-high frequency research and 
production and how they are sur- 
mounted. 


Industrial Arts 


Rugmaking Craft, by Edith Allen. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 96 
pages. 

Simple processes and designs, in- 
tended for the beginner. 


Guidance 


Want a Job or a Better Job? by In- 
gram See. The Ronald Press Co., 
New York, N.Y. 118 pages, $2.00. 
Practical suggestions for getting a 

job and advancing in a chosen field. 


Raise Your Sights, by Martin Panser. 
Prentice-Hall, New York, N. Y., 
1947. 248 pages, $3.00. 

The book is designed for the am- 
bitious who want to get to the top 
brackets. 


A Cultural History of Education, by 
R. Freeman Butts. The McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York N.Y., 
1947. 720 pages, $4.00. 

Designed for those preparing to 
enter the educational profession and 
those who wish to reevaluate their 
efforts in the light of a new inter- 
pretation of education in history. 





) 

















eer 


General 


Art for Young America, by Nicholas, 
Trilling, Lee, Stephan. The Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., 1946. 286 
pages. 

An outline for a broad course in 
art for schools. 


A History of the Problems of Educa- 
tion, by John S. Brubacker. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
N.Y., 1947. 688 pages, $4.00. 

The book aims to give a new or- 
ganization to the field of the history 
of education. 


Dental Education Today, by Harlan 
H. Horner. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1947. 420 
pages, $6.00. 

A survey of the whole field of den- 
tal education. 


PAPER COVERS 


Suggestions to the Teacher of Occu- 
pations, by R. Floyd Cromwell and 
Morgan D. Parmenter. Distributed 
by the Psychological Corp., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

Occupational Briefs: Statistical 
Workers, No. 185; Export and Import 
Workers, No. 186; Packaging Industry 
Workers, No. 187; Metal Mining 
Workers, No. 188. Science Research 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 4 pages, 15¢ each. 


A Workbook Course in Business Eng- 
lish, by Kate M. Monro. McGraw- 
a Co., Inc., New York, N.Y., 
1 ; 


Practical Exercises in Business Arith- 
metic, by James L. Twohig. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass., 1947. 


Specialized Training Programs in 
Business Education for Veterans. 
Courses in Transportation, Supply, 
Insyrance, Real Estate, Small Busi- 
ness Operation. Business Education 
Publication No. 33, California State 
Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


Handbook for Shop Teachers. The 
University of Texas Division of 
Extension, Industrial and Business 
Extension Training Bureau in co- 
operation with the State Board for 
Vocational Education, Trade and 
Industrial Division. 


A Program for Progress, presented 
by the State College of Washington, 
The Institute of Technology. 


Beauty Culture as a Vocation, and 
The Food Trades as a Vocation. 
Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Bureau of Vocational 
Education. 


Utilizing Human Talent, by Frederick 
B. Davis. American Council on Ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C. 


When writing advertisers please mention 4 merican Vocational Journal. 
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100 Selected Books Now Available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Retailing in the Future, Dr. Wenzil 
K. Dolva. An address given before 
the Business Education Section of 
the AVA, convention in St. Louis, 
1946; copies now available from the 
U. S. Office of Education Business 


— Service, Washington 25, 


New Group II Requirements for the 
State High School Diploma in Bus- 
iness Subjects. University of the 
State of New York Bulletin, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 


Your Life in the Machine World, by 


Leighton A. Wilkie, The DoAll Co., 
Des Plaines, III. 


Radar, What It Is, by John F. Rider 
and G. C. Baxter Rowe. John F. 
ea Publisher, Inc., New York 16, 


Engineering Science and Manage- 
ment Training, Final Report. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Careers in the Skilled Trades, by 
I. David Cohen. The B’Nai B’Rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Employment Opportunities in the 
Navy Department for Scientists and 
Technicians. Scientific Personnel 
Bulletin issued by the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 


Bigger Profits with Better Menus. 
New York State Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 80 pages, $1.50. 


How to Find and Apply for a Job, by 
R. G. Walters. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, N. Y. 
84 pages, 45c. 


Industrial Planning, A Safeguard of 
Peace, by J. Carlton Ward, Jr. Air- 
craft Industries Association, 610 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Vocational Education Teacher Im- 
provement. Department of Voca- 
tional Education, Cleveland Public 
Schools, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
Trades and Industries, Columbus, O. 


By Transcription . . . 1947 Radio 
Scripts prepared by staff members 
of the division of vocational edu- 
cation for use in broadcasting Ohio’s 
current vocational education pro- 
gram. Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Opportunities for Youth in Air Trans- 
portation. Air Age Education Re- 
search, New York, N.Y. 


Adult Education in Vocational Agri- 
culture in 1947 for Illinois Farm 
Veterans and other Adult Farmers. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


A Part for You in Shaping Tomor- 
row. Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Veterans 


(Continued from page 20) 


second-hand cars, books, office equip- 
ment, and motion picture bookings, 
all on straight commission. Several 
worked in retail establishments. 

Current problems in dealing with 
customers were brought to class and 
discussed. Those who got the most 
from the course were the ones who 
practiced selling earnestly. 

A healthy enrollment as retail ma- 
jors in the freshman and sophomore 
courses points to a possible ease in 
the supply of teachers for distribu- 
tive education. Fairmont State Col- 
lege offers a full major in retailing. | 
It consists of 30 semester hours, plus | 
six hours of “experience in mer- 
chandising” for prospective teachers. 
This work experience counts toward 
the West Virginia State requirement 
of 2000 hours (approximately two 
years of regular employment), for 
certification as a teacher-coordinator 
in the distributive occupations field. 
Students who prepare to teach will 
take 22 hours in professional courses, 
12 of which are specifically for dis- 
tributive education coordinators. These 
12 consist of organization and admin- 
istration of distributive education (2 
hours), coordination and supervision 
of distributive education (2 hours), 
developing instructional material (2 
hours), and observation and practice 
teaching of distributive classes (6 
hours). The total of 58 hours (36 in 
the retailing major and the 22 in pro- 
fessional courses) for distributive ed- 





ucation candidates leaves 70 hours for 
other college requirements and elec- 
tives for a regular college degree 
from Fairmont State College. 


Navy 


(Continued from page 15) 


That there ag be no misunder- 
standing, let it be definitely stated 
here that a member of the Naval Re- 
serve is a civilian; that though he 
enlists for a four year term he may 
resign at any time (except during a 
national emergency) and that he can- 
not be compelled to attend instruction 
periods or take cruises. The worst 
that can happen to him in the event 
that he does not justify his under- 
takings in these respects, is that he 
will be asked to resign. He is paid for 
the time spent in training. The time 
involved is not likely to interfere 
with education or.social or family life. 
In the case of the Air Reserve, it will 
take up only two weekend days per 
month; in the case of the Surface and 
Submarine Reserve, one evening per 
week; each providing also a two week 
cruise. There is no cost involved, 
since uniforms are provided by the 
Navy, and active members will draw 
full pay and allowances for drills, etc. 

Young men who are vocationally 
trained in occupations related to Navy 
rates have an opportunity, in joining 
the Naval Reserve, to benefit in many 
ways. Leaders in vocational educa- 
tion are urged to bring these oppor- 
tunities to their attention. All Naval 
Reserve activities and Naval Recruit- 
ing activities will be pleased to pro- 
vide detailed information about the 
Navy’s Vocationally Trainéd Non- 








Veteran Reserve Program. 





ELEMENTARY 


RADIO SERVICING 


Wellman 


This very new book (February, 1947) 
covers all types of radio service. It is 
especially prepared for vocational school 
students. Steps are described in a how- 
to-do-it manner, and the related theory is 
intelligently simplified. No mathematics 
are used. Major topics are followed by 
Job Sheets which list concisely the aim, 
theory, and procedure involved. Sum- 
mary questions and reference lists ap- 
pear at chapter ends. A wealth of dia- 
grams illustrates the text. $3.00 


SELECTED CHECK LIST 


Elements of Automotive Mechan- 
ics—Heitner, Shidle, and Bissell $2.80 


| Machine Shop Theory and Practice 


—Wagener and Arthur...... 2.80 
Arc Welding—Sacks ......... ee 
industrial Electricity —Nadon an 

Ge oo. cue ope ee 3.60 
Elementary Radio Servicing—Well- 

man ine predators oe aan 3.00 
Elements of Radio—Hellman...... 2.40 
Television Simplified—Kiver ..... 4.75 


General Metal Work—Grayshon... 2.60 
Mathematics of the Shops — Mc- 


Mackin and Shaver .......... 2.52 
Blueprint Reading—Nicholson and 
Jones ... 2.40 


Applied Mechanical Drawing—Paull 

and Sgro .... ae ee 
Mechanical Drawing—Nicholson 2.00 
Freehand Drafting—Zipprich . 1.80 


Plastics in School and Home Work- 
Shop—Lockrey ; 2.75 


Home Mechanic’s Handbook (6 
Vols.) Text Edition—each _ . 1.28 


Home Freezer Handbook—Stout .. 3.95 
Managing a Farm—Johnson et el . 2.95 
Dwelling House Construction—Dietz 4.50 


Any of these books may be 
examined without charge, on 
our 30-day approval plan. Send 
for new catalog. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY. INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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LAST 
CALL! 


e Aluminum Projects for 
Scholastic Industrial Arts 
Awards should be sent as 
soon as possible, express 
prepaid, addressed as 
follows: 


Museum of Science and Industry 
Jackson Park 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


For Scholastic Industrial Arts Award 


Entries must be in by 
June 1, 1947. Send 
them now! 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 














“OLIVER” Olistone 


Tool Grinder 


Good work demands _ sharp 
tools. And the easiest way for 
students to keep their plane 
bits, chisels, knives, ete., 
sharp is with an ‘‘Oliver’’ Tool 
Grinder. Has coarse and fine 
oil stones, emery wheel, tool 
rest, and adjustable tilting 
tool rest table fitted with tool 
holder for parallel grinding. 
Also has emery cone and 
leather stropping wheel. 


Write for Bulletin 
Oliver Machinery Co.,Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Order Next Year's Supply Now 
—— ae YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


aa 


rr igd cndentateense 


1000 Slidecraft & 10 Boxes Crayons....... $60 
Nothing Else to Buy—No Glass—No Tape 











“—THE BEST SINGLE REFERENCE VOLUME 
IN MY LIBRARY” writes a vocational agricultural 
instructor of the DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST. 
Invaluable in your work with farmers. 400-page cumu- 
lative reference volume (in strong loose-leaf binder) 
kept current with twice-monthly releases from the 
oldest and largest farm management and appraisal 
organization. Write for free sample releases. 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
Box 533, 5579 Pershing Ave., St. Lovis 12, Mo. 








PLEXIGLAS & LUCITE 
PLASTIC HOBBY KIT 


FOR SCHOOL USE! 
Contains 2 pounds Lucite ey ty Coloring Dye, 
Cement, Instructions. Price $2.50 each (plus 40c 
express charges), $18 per doz. Write for special 
school proposition. 
PLASTIC SPECIALTY CO. 
(Dept. AV) 127 East 28th St., N. Y. C. 
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EQUIPMENY — SUPPLIES 


As a service to our readers we present this round-up of new 
equipment, materials, and catalogs of interest to vocational edu- 
cators. For further information write to the AMERICAN VOCA- 


TIONAL JOURNAL, 220 E. 42nd St., 


South Bend Lathe catalog No. 13-F, 
just off the press, illustrates in full 
color the 13-inch swing South Bend 
quick change gear and _ toolroom 
lathes. This lathe features a quick 
change gear box which makes imme- 
diately available gear combinations 
for cutting 48 pitches of screw 
threads, right-or left-hand, and 48 
power longitudinal feeds and cross- 
feeds. The various gear box lever 
settings are easily selected from an 
attached direct reading index chart. 
Also featured on the 13-inch lathe is 
a double wall apron which is equipped 
with a friction clutch to operate the 
power longitudinal feeds and cross- 
feeds. The lathe headstock is back- 
geared and is equipped with a super- 
finished spindle, adjustable precision 
bearings, and an efficient oiling sys- 
tem. The fully closed motor drive 
provides eight headstock spindle 
speeds ranging from 34 to 875 r.p.m. 


Holub Industries have a new No. 
77 blower and cleaner for cleaning 
motors and generators, all types of 
machinery, stock bins, ventilating 
equipment, food processing equip- 
ment, elevator equipment, refrigera- 
tor condensors, radiators, coils, mo- 
tors, unit compartments, ice cream 
cabinet condensers and motors, ba- 
kery equipment, communication 
equipment, business machines, oil 
burners, ovens, furnaces, automobiles, 
etc. The machine reduces fire hazards 
and will help in providing better and 
healthier working conditions. 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The Verti-Mount, a patented treadle 
accessory for use with the Eject-O- 
Matic automatic feed soldering iron, 
has just been put out by Multi- 
Products Tools Co. It can be operated 
by foot action alone leaving both 
hands free to hold work. It consists 
of a vertical steel column with a 
flanged base at one end for attaching 
to the work bench and a positive 
clamp at the other end for holding 
the Eject-O-Matic soldering iron. A 
steel] rod connected at one end to the 
mounting clamp, extends down the 
vertical tube and through a hole 
drilled in the bench. The lower end 
of the rod is linked by means of an 
adjustable chain to a foot treadle 
which is hinged to the floor. 


Magnecord, Inc, has a high fidelity 
wire recorder, the first to be produced 
in this country. The instrument in- 
corporates the principles developed 
by the Armour Research Foundation. 
It is designed for professional users 
and has a frequency response flat 
within 2db from 50 to 12,000 cps with 
a signal-to-noise ratio over 45 db. 








EMBLEMATIC INSIGNIA 
8 AWARD LETTERS 


we would be glad to have 
our art department work 
out your own design. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
THE GREENE COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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A V A Trade Tests 
PUBLICATIONS (Continued from page 12) 


This method of testing is more closely 
related to that which Sp Aha tr 
Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational | ae —— ' s _ ad- 
Adjustments of Vocational School Grad- | vantages are that it is practical and 
vates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents each; | is the most free of any danger of 
10 or more, 5 cents each. | coaching. It is possible to determine 

SURVEY FORMS for use in making local | i. See — ce te Ee 
or area studies of graduates and former | This removes the disadvantage of the 
students of industrial, home economics, or | test being subjective as far as grading 
agricultural education schools or depart- | the finished article is concerned. This 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, | test, also, will very easily test the 
training, and placement programs. 1940. | person unable to speak English. It is 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; | More expensive and requires more 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. | time to administer as a great deal of 


equipment must be set up to demon- 

Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- | strate ability in a few operations. 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- It is possible to prepare a thorough 
vate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents | performance test by combining many 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. | minor operations and several major 
2 operations into one trade job. In or- 
An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- | der-.to do this it will be necessary for 
cation With Special Reference to Larger | the testmaker to be thoroughly 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, | schooled in job analysis, and have a 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. | Knowledge of the trade gained by 

practical experience. 








Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. The success of vocational students | A precision-built eaten 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, | in industrial jobs cepende largely | tool for master ne with 36 
20 cents each. upon the adequacy of the training pang Fo cra oe accussones 

they have received while. they were | fem... quwPau STEEL CASE 

State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- | students. Teachers in the field of gen- | {0% Srinding, dst 


. ing, routing, carv- 
cation, 1946. Free. eral education have long made use of aa ona finish- 


2" 
achievement tests to determine stu-| i 
a se ge ee 1945. “ie dent achievement. Only " within “the eg: Sa works rg 
- Prices: single copies, 20 cents each; | jast few years have teachers started | DC, with more ex- metal Separately 
100 or more, 15 cents per copy; 1,000 or | to make use of such tests as have been | clusive features + siass 
more, 13 cents per copy. described in this article. “Tailor- | then any other tool. shed 


® 

made” tests, when constructed through e © ge ELECTRI- 

ia ae bem te ee a ere = Brg be cape CAS ¢ de CRAFT TOOL KIT 

school administrators, coordinators an 

Out-of-School Youth. 1943. Pp. 17. Prices: representatives of the industries con- CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 

1 to 9 copies, 20 cents each; 10 to 99} cerned, furnish ideal means of facili- 

copies, 15 cents each; 100 or more copies, | tating the coordination between in- 

9 cents each. dustries and schools that every com- 


. e munity desires to encourage. Passing 
7 =— = Vocational Edu- | of 2 trade test might very well, then, 

cation n Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). | be the criteria for graduation from a 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more | vocational school. It would prove that 











i copies, 15 cents each. oy eawe baw the necessary training 
Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval. | ‘© £Dter industry. : 
vative Criteria for Vocational Educa- A second and more important value 


of trade tests is to determine the level 

tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” | of proficiency. It is very costly to the | Your students 

1943. ~ — oe 1 to copies, he ~“ any = ee <a gg ge to guess ill tlk 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; | a e proficiency of its applicants. 

100 or more copies, 8 cents each. A ern one oma A = oe - . projects 

replies to advertisemen or sales- 

THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL . men; 46 per cent made appointments. In PLASTI CS 

Monthly except July and August. $2.00 avb- | 33 per cent actually came, 4.4 per é 

scription price to colleges, universities, libraries, | cent were hired, and only .7 of one Se on ‘ay with 

business firms, and interested lay persons. Free | Der cent made good on the job. easy-to-learn skiil, your 

to members of American Vocational Assn., Inc. Trade standing must finally be de- | students can produce pro- 


ee ae uF oe of years of jects that w' win exclama- 
raining, bu e exact and abso- Hons of admiration 
SERVICE LEAFLETS | tute amount of knowledge and skill | ‘elt friends and parents. 








near 





ossessed by th HANDBOOK TELLS HOW 
: (F ree) : en TO FABRICATE PLASTICS 
Area Vocational Schools—the Enlargement | ® Graphic Arts Assn. PLASTICS HANDBOOK de- 
of Opportunities for Vocational Education The National Graphic Arts Educa- ai technigues ry Pecerieating 
AVA—A Service Organization tion Association will hold its 22nd | Fiexiglas Lucite, Bakelite, Poly- 
AVA—Agricultural Education Section —7 speerenes in Chicago June tics It distusses business. gpportunities in the 
AVA—Trade and Industrial Education Cooperatin with the Association are simple and ‘advanced construction projects. 
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special equipment right on their own 
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~ Gt | For a training guide, use 
built by o form.- “Learning to Weld,” new 
erfromold pipe manual published by Lin- 
— orc weld- coin Electric. It gives pro- 

cedures and pictures for 

many farm welding jobs, 
clearly explains all weld- 
ing fundamentals. 32 
pages, 88 illustrations, 
durable cover. Price 25c 
postpaid. 


The Lincoln Electric Company 
Dept. 722 
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Whos War 


Hazel Hatcher, formerly home eco- 
nomics teacher trainer at Michigan 
State College and more recently in 
Chile .as consultant in their cur- 
riculum planning program, has joined 
the staff of the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Norman Crouch has been appointed 
assistant director of veterans educa- 
tion, Missouri State Department of 
Education. He formerly was coordina- 
tor of diversified occupations at 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


George Kohrman, director of in- 
dustrial education, Missouri State de- 
partment of Education, will be guest 
professor at Missouri University this 
summer. Doyle Kemper, state super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, will conduct 
courses at the A & M College of 
Texas. 


Harold Lehto, assistant state super- 
visor of business education in Min- 
nesota, has joined the vocational staff 
of the St. Paul schools..He has beeri 
succeeded by Lillian L. Biester.,Other 
appointments to the state Business 
Education staff as assistant super- 
visors are Ellsworth Outwin, William 
Pickell, Ben McWhirter, and Donald 
Whitmore. 


Aubrey L. Crossland has been 
made professor of agriculture at West 
Texas State College. He was formerly 
an instructor at Commerce and was 
first vice president of the Texas 
Vocational Association in 1945-46. 


Rosa Jean Tannahill, formerly area 
supervisor of homemaking in Texas, 
has accepted a position as head of 
the homemaking department at Mary- 
Hardin Baylor College for Women at 
Belton. 


M. A. Darrow has been appointed 
trade and industrial teacher trainer 
for A & M College of Texas. He for- 
merly was with the Hadley Voca- 
tional School in St. Louis. 


C. R. Eddins who has taught in 
Galveston and Corpus Christi, has 
been appointed district supervisor of 
trade and industrial education for the 
Gulf Coast area of Texas. 


Percy Kirk, formerly of Sheridan, 
was appointed state supervisor of 
agricultural education for Wyoming 
and state adviser of the FFA, on 
February 1. 


J. J. Brown, director of vocational 
rehabilitation for Texas and vice 
president of the AVA, spoke before 
the South Carolina Teachers Associa- 
tion in Columbia on March 13 


E. L. Austin, agricultural education 
teacher trainer, Rhode Island, will 
conduct a workshop in “Radio in 
Education” at Boston University in 
July. A staff from the. four major 
broadcasting systems will assist, and 
an. enrollment. of 200 is expected. 





Carl M. Horn, chief of occupation- 
| information. and guidance, Michigan, 
will become associate professor .in 


the institute of counseling, testing, 
and guidance, Michigan State College, 
July 1. He will also assume some 
reanoteibitities for the dean of 
students. 


C. V. Roderick, formerly district 
supervisor of agricultural education 
in Missouri has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of agricultural edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. 


Carl M. Humphrey has been ap- 
pointed district supervisor of agri- 
cultural education in Missouri. He 
was formerly instructor at Odessa, 

oO. 


Gy Tebie 


Homer T. Ragle, assistant super- 
visor of industrial education in Mis- 
souri from 1944 to 1946, and director 
of vocational education in Springfield 
since that time, died suddenly Jan- 
uary 26. 


Mrs. Harold G. Wilson, wife of the 
Kentucky state supervisor of indus- 
trial education, died January 2. Mrs. 
Wilson was engaged in the teaching 
profession for many years. 


Ramona Beall, director of the edu- 
cational division of Dictaphone Corp., 
died March 23. She was founder and 
publisher of the Dictaphone Educa- 
tional Forum. 
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FREE TO TEACHERS ... New 1947 illustrated 
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for your copy without obligation. 
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98 Gramatan Ave. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Skill Subjects 


(Continued from page 10) 


The statements which follow are 
the responses of the department 
heads who said, “No, the high school 
student who wants to become a com- 
mercial teacher should not study skill 
subjects in high. school.” Statements 
one to six are listed in the order of 
importance, determined by the num- 
ber of times they were mentioned by 
the respondents. Statements seven to 
13 were each mentioned only once. 
Statement one is a summary of the 
opinions of 23 per cent of the indi- 
viduals responding to the question- 
naire. 

1. Our best students in the depart- 
ment are those who come to us with 
12 or more solids in high school. They 
have a good background in English, 
mathematics, history, science, and 
language. With that beginning we 
achieve better results in teachin 
shorthand, typewriting, secretaria 
science, and accounting to them than 
to those who have had shorthand and 
typewriting, but are weak in English 
and other subjects which they should 
have gotien well in high school. The 
prospective teacher should get a 
broad program in high school, rather 
than narrow vocational specialization. 
It produces a richer finished product. 
Every hour spent on skill subjects in 
high school will be one lost to general 
educational background and this is 
already inadequate to do a good gen- 
eral education job at this level. Spe- 
cialization at both levels already is 
the chief weakness of our commercial 
teacher-training programs. Our great- 
est weakness today is not lack of 
skills but lack of breadth and prepa- 
ration. Our specialization must be 
placed on a good, solid foundation. 

2. If he studies skill subjects in 
high school, he will have less time to 
devote to general education. General 
education courses are crowded out if 
specialization begins too early. Noth- 
ing should interfere with the best 
general education job at this level. 

3. That he learns the skills in the 
way that college thinks they should 
be taught is a distinct advantage to 
him. If he is not successful in “skill 
subjects” in his first semester or first 
year, it is not too late to switch to 
—e subjects or to another 

eld. 

4. The college student must devote 
part of his college time to specializa- 
tion in skills, which results in over- 
lapping. 

_5. He will learn the skills in less 
time at the college level under better 
learning conditions (selection of stu- 
dents) and his general education 
gained in high school will help him 
in all of his college work, including 
the skill subjects. 

6. Skill subjects should be taught 
nearest to the time of their use. 

7. Some good students acquire 
slothful habits in high school by rea- 
son of work being geared to the rate 
of learning or —e of slow students 
or those with too little aptitude for 
the skills being taught. 

8. Some states require that a com- 
mercial teacher show a certain num- 
ber of hours in the teaching 
subjects on his transcript. 

_9. If the student spends too much 
time sampling “skill subjects” while 
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in high school, he may find that he 
has deficiencies to make up when he 
enters college. That means starting 
with a handicap and his counsellors 
should see that this does not happen. 

10. If he expects to enter a uni- 
versity that provides no instruction 
in skill subjects, he can learn them 
in intensive courses in summer ses- 
sions in some outstanding business 
college. 

11. Too many students who took all 
the commerce courses they could in 
high school want to take as little as 
they possibly can in any other de- 
partment of college. The social prob- 
lems of the day, the non-vocational 
interests of the prospective teacher, 
and the upgrading of commercial 
work are matters of great importance. 

12. During the four-year ‘college 
period there should be room for 
necessary skill courses. 

13. More mature students learn bet- 
ter and faster. 

14. It is doubtful if the high school 
student can be sure just which skills, 
if any, she will need to possess as a 


commercial teacher until college is 
reached. 

15. Specialization is not deemed 
desirable in other teaching fields at 
the high school level. 

Two individuals responded with a 
very definite, “It depends: 

“1. Entirely upon the high school 
from which the prospective teachers 
graduate. Graduates of some high 
schools are well prepared in the skill 
subjects and are able to enter ad- 
vanced classes in college without dif- 
ficulty. Records show that the grad- 
uates of other schools are invariably 
poorly prepared in the skill subjects, 
and must start with beginning classes 
in college. 

“2. Upon whether or not the col- 
lege of the student’s choice will ac- 
cept technical business subjects for 
entrance credit.” 

There are many implications for 
each of the three divisions of this 
opinion survey. It is hoped that each 
business education teacher will benefit 
from a serious consideration of these 
implications, and reflect on his beliefs. 
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aT DO YOU THINK > 





day? 

The word means “to take a particular direction.”’ 
Too frequently trends are considered only from the 
positive aspect. There are trends apparent today which 
can affect vocational education adversely and should 
not be either minimized or ignored. We may realize 
disastrous effects if we wait until such trends become 
actual conditions; we may even find that we no longer 
have the vocational philosophy and program which 
we have created and preserved during the past years. 

When a trend becomes evident it should be weighed, 
analyzed, and some decision reached as to its probable 
influence. Then forces can be brought to bear which 
will encourage or prevents its development. 

Today’s trends should not be viewed with apathy. 
Some definitely promise much for the future and 
should have enthusiastic, vigorous, and evident sup- 
port: others, cogent opposition if we are to avoid 
inimical results. 


Weiss are some trends in vocational education to- 


OME of today’s trends are listed here for consid- 
eration. Their ultimate force depends upon our 
attitude and our action. 


1. The George-Barden Act. This makes possible 
the expansion of vocational education in nearly all 
existing fields, and opens the way for new types of 
programs. Many states are active and articulate in 
their efforts to obtain the appropriations which the 
act makes possible. 

2. The Federal study of grants-in-aid programs. 
This involves all grants for health, education, public 
works, and road and airport construction. It is to 
determine to what extent revised standards for the 
distribution of these grants may take into account 
more fully the needs in various parts of the country. 
The Bureau of the Budget, Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, Federal agencies concerned, and state and local 
advisory committees are making the study. 

3. Creation of a Cabinet Department of Health, 
Education, and Security to supersede the Federal 
Security Agency—a plan now before Congress. 

4. The Prosser Resolution which calls for an educa- 
tional plan for the “60 per cent’’ group. (See “What 
Do You Think?” April, 1946.) 

5. Establishment of a workers education program 
within the U. S. Department of Labor. 

6. Growth of the apprentice training program, as 
indicated by current national statistics. 

7. General vocational education rather than specific 
vocational education on the secondary level. 

8. Postponing of specific vocational education until 
the post high school level, or 13th and 14th grades. 

9. Increased emphasis on and expansion of voca- 
tional-technical education. 





Note: Material presented in this column represents the 
opinions and viewpoints of the managing editor. If in no way 
commits the American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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10. Area vocational schools—by whatever name. 

11. Increased emphasis on cooperative programs: 
work-and-school programs. 

12. Standardization on a national basis of related 
instructional materials for apprentice training and 
other occupational training programs) 

13. Expansion of vocational guidance programs in 
all fields of vocational education, with increased 
Federal and state funds. 

14. Real research in the various fields of vocational 
education. 

15. Standardization of vocational teacher qualifica- 
tions (minimums) throughout the states. 

16. More responsibility for vocational education 
placed on the states by the U. S. Office of Education. 

17. Desire of general educators to lower the stand- 
ards of vocational education and dilute the program, 
or spread it thin in order to “expose” more students to 
general vocational activities. 

18. Reorganization of the vocational division of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

19. On-the-job training (especially for veterans) 
in the different fields of vocational education. 

20. Inclusion of more academic work in vocational 
programs without validated study of what and how 
much. 

21. Training schools established by business and 
industry. 

22. Expansion of private vocational schools, espe- 
cially since the G.I. Bill of Rights became effective. 

23. Possibility of universal military training. 

24. Reserve training programs of the Armed Forces. 

25. Operation of vocational and vocational-technical 
courses below college level by colleges and universi- 
ties. 

26. Foreign nations, both in South America and 
Europe, are utilizing the knowledge and experience 
of our vocational leaders in establishing a pattern for 
their own vocational programs in an effort to rebuild 
or strengthen their economies. Yet there is no repre- 
sentative of vocational education on UNESCO. 

27. Large veteran enrollment in college programs. 
Some are dropping out; thousands will be completing 
their courses at the same time. Will the professions 
be able to absorb them or will a re-training program 
be required to fit their training into the occupa- 
tional fields where it will be most useful? While this 
may not yet be a trend, some thought may well be 
given to the possibility. 

28. Possibility of elirtination of special appropria- 
tions for vocational education and the substitution of 
one Federal appropriation for public education. 


HESE are some of the “straws in the wind” today. 

There may be others of equal significance which are 
not so clearly apparent. Some of the points listed here 
are accomplished fact rather than trends, but they 
seem to point a trend, or one easily may emerge, and 
we should not cease our vigilance. 

Major developments do not happen by mere chance. 
Somebody shapes the course of events. Can we afford 
to let significant trends or tendencies or philosophies 
expand and perhaps bear fruit without making our 
analysis and letting our voice be heard? 

What do you think? 


Mange No Farr 
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